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TN THE early years of the existence of 
the Liturgical Arts Society a criticism 
was sometimes voiced to the effect that 
“these Easterners must think that any 
activity west of Pittsburgh is unimpor- 
tant.” We really never were guilty of 
such provincialism, but the difficulties 
inherent in financing travel made it 
difficult for any representative of the 
Society to be sufficiently aware of what 
_was going on in the country. During the 
past years the Secretary of the Society 
has embarked on several lecture tours, 
and it is now possible for us to have a 
larger knowledge of activities in every 
part of the United States. At least we 
have made a start in that direction, and 
we now hope that any unconscious pro- 
vincialism of ours will eventually totally 
disappear. We are therefore happy to 
have the opportunity to offer a word of 
_ praise to a new Art Center in Chicago, 
in which was recently held an exhibi- 
tion of the work of students of industrial 
_ design at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. This 
- exhibition was held thanks to the effort 
of Mr Donald R. Dohner, a former 
Chicago artist, who is now head of the 
- industrial design department at Pratt. 
The exhibits shown (May 15 to 31) could 
hardly be classed as “liturgical,” but 
they evidenced a train of thought which 
could be effective for artists engaged in 
work for the Church. And it is because 
much of our bad religious art is the 
product of too much “paper” design 
that this statement, which was to be 
found on the walls in the exhibition 
“room at the Art Center, is worth quot- 
ing: “It might be well to point out that 
the purpose of a thorough, three-dimen- 
sional study is not to make a model. 
‘Models are made from crystallized de- 
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signs — from designs in their final form. 
Rather, the purpose is to keep the de- 
sign in a fluid state, mobile and dy- 
namic, never fixed or static, until it is 
carried as far as the conditioning factors 
and the designer’s talents permit.” If 
such ideas were carried into religious 
art, we should see the gradual disap- 
pearance of a certain type of mass pro- 
duction and the emergence of a much- 
to-be-desired sponsorship of individuals, 
who now devote their efforts to indus- 
trial design. Perhaps an industrial de- 
signer could even merge his activities 
and produce good industrial design and 
equally good religious art. In these days 
of blitzkriegs, we might even witness the 
demolition of the artist’s famous ivory 
tower, into which too many have re- 
treated in dismay and disgust at the 
lack of appreciation of those who ought 
to be their more than willing sponsors. 
Let us all come down into the market- 
place and deal mighty blows to the pur- 
veyors of ecclesiastical “confection- 
ery.” More power to the Art Center! 

And while we are in Chicago, let us 
not forget another power house for good 
in the liturgical movement — the Saint 
Benet Library and Book Shop —so 
ably managed by Miss Sara B. O’Neill. 
Chicagoans will say that everyone 
knows about Miss O’Neill. Perhaps so, 
but even if only one reader of Lirurc!- 
cAL Arts were ignorant of this library, 
it would be worth mentioning it in these 
columns. The liturgical section in the 
Saint Benet shop is excellent, and, what 
is more important, Miss O’Neill and her 
assistants are aware of what is to be 
found in the books. 

Some years ago the editor was privi- 
leged to meet Father Edgar Boyle, di- 


rector of music for the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco. Since that time he has 
followed the activities of Father Boyle 
through the columns of The Monitor and 
other sources. The May, 1941, issue of 
The Cecilia affords an opportunity to 
bow to the efforts of the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco in the matter of church 
music. This issue of The Cecilia is a 
memorial to the work accomplished in 
that Archdiocese, and is worthy of the 
attention of the members of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society. We are all aware of 
the necessity for adherence to the Motu 
Proprio on sacred music, which, though 
issued in 1903, is still a dead letter in far 
too many parishes. There are difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing the desired 
results, but it is to be hoped that the 
wishes of the Holy Father will obtain in 
many quarters where a serious effort has 
not yet been attempted. Architects can 
help by planning their churches in 
such a way that a suitable place will be 
planned for the choir near the sanctu- 
ary rather than in a balcony at the rear 
of the church. The pastor can also help 
matters by appealing to male members 
of the parish and by pointing out to the 
enthusiastic ladies that their place is in 
the pews as members of the congrega- 
tion. The members of the parish can 
also help by foregoing the desire to in- 
dulge in sentimental hymns which do 
little to enhance the dignity of divine 
service. We can all do something along 
these lines if only we will realize that 
all have a place in church. The trick is 
to find out where we rightly belong and 
to be satisfied with what we are to do to 
worship Our Lord. If we are to judge by 
this issue of The Cecilia, Father Edgar 
Boyle will accomplish a great deal. 
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The enthusiasm of pioneers in any 
undertaking is not always shared by 
those who are friendly to the idea, but 
eventual achievements can, and often 
do, stir the unspoken desires of many 
who are only waiting for leadership. 
Last October the first National Liturgi- 
cal Week was held in Chicago. This year 
the second week will be held in Saint 
Paul. It is to be hoped that those who 
attended the first week will come to 
Saint Paul, and that many others also 
will be present. Last October the gen- 
eral theme was ‘““The Living Parish; the 
active and intelligent participation of 
the laity in the liturgy.” This October 
it is to be ‘““The Living Parish — one in 
worship, charity and action.” 


"THE CONSTITUTION of the San 
Francisco Archdiocesan Catholic Or- 
ganists’ and Choir Guild reminds us of a 
similar organization in the New York 
Archdiocese more than twenty years 
ago, called the Catholic Organists’ 
Guild, which promised well but soon 
petered out. The late Monsignor Mc- 
Mahon of Our Lady of Lourdes Church 
was its Chaplain (appointed by the 
Late Cardinal Hayes). In the San 
Francisco constitution, every word of 
the famous Motu Proprio on sacred music 
is emphasized, and an explanatory post- 
script is appended. Such enlightenment 
still seems necessary, even if close upon 
forty years have elapsed since the origi- 
nal instructions were issued. The post- 
script is divided into three parts, headed 
“TIntroduction,” “In General’ and “‘In 
Particular,’ and there is left no doubt 
as to what, exactly, is meant. Thus, “‘All 
arrangements and adaptations of oper- 
atic melodies, folk tunes, love songs, 
secular songs and the sentimental type 
of hymn, whether vocal or instrumental, 
are absolutely forbidden.” Particular 
reference is here made to certain selec- 
tions, which by no means exhausts the 
list, but are here cited as typical: the 
“Meditation” from Thais, ‘“The Bells 
of Saint Mary’s,” “In a Monastery 
Garden,” ‘“The Rosary,” ‘At Dawn- 
ing,” “O Promise Me,” “I Love You 
Truly,” “The Palms,” “‘ O Holy Night,” 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Wedding March,” ‘““The Wed- 
ding March” from Lohengrin. It is sig- 
nificant that the Archdiocesan Music 
Commission of eleven does not include 
a single lay person. 


PERHAPS Mr Raftery’s article, Ap- 
prenticeship Training, will lead others to 
consider and discuss this most important 


aspect of our present-day problems. In 
the May, 1941, issue of The Irish Ecclest- 
astical Record, the Reverend M. Brenan 
discusses the difficulties which confront 
vocational schools, and while we can 
make allowances for certain differences 
which exist between the economy of 
business abroad and in the United 
States, we can also derive food for 
thought from the following quotations 
from Father Brenan’s article: “The 
thesis put forward here is that the func- 
tion of the technical school in general is 
not to produce the skilled worker (tak- 
ing work as covering a variety of trades 
and mechanical occupations), but to 
cooperate in producing them, to supply 
what is deficient in the modern appren- 
ticeship system. If the technical school sys- 
tem is to be efficient, the young people who 
attend the schools must be already apprenticed 
to definite occupations.” And further he 
states, ‘Moreover, apprenticeship legis- 
lation has been reénacted in most 
progressive countries, and a direct con- 
nection established between such ap- 
prenticeship and the technical schools. 
In other words, there is an attempt to 
get back to the ideal of guild-appren- 
ticeship, making due allowance for the 
changes in modern economy. The mod- 
ern approximation to the ideal of guild 
technical education for young workers 
implies (a) apprenticeship conditions 
regulated for the common good and (b) 
compulsory attendance of apprenticed 
young workers for a specified time at a 
suitable technical school.” In discussing 
certain conclusions reached by the 
Commission on Technical Education 
(1926) in Ireland, Father Brenan writes: 
“Evidence submitted from all sides 
showed that the system of voluntary ap- 
prenticeship, under which the em- 
ployer, the youthful worker and the 
guardian of the worker fulfilled certain 
obligations, had ceased to be effective, 
and that there was no guarantee either 
for the efficient technical training of the 
apprentice or for employment after ap- 
prenticeship.”’ In other words, codpera- 
tion of all concerned is a vital part of 
any realistic solution, rather than some 
loose system of laissez-faire, or its twin 
brother, buck-passing. 


IT HAPPENS that an editor may have 
a good idea to impart to his readers, 
but hesitates to express it for fear of giv- 
ing offense to friends who might see 
themselves through the editor’s words, 
and particularly if his words imply a 
criticism of some of their failings. That 
is why we welcome certain of Father 


J. P. Redmond’s remarks in his article 
on liturgical arts and crafts in the June, 
1941, issue of The Clergy Review, of Lon- 


don. Among other wise remarks on the © 


building of a church, the choice of a 
site, the size of the baptistry and the 
sanctuary, the making of stained glass 
windows, 
that “‘a priest who is building a church 
must not take it for granted that his 
architect has an expert knowledge of 
liturgical requirements. It would be 
better to presume that the architect has 
only a passing acquaintance, and to in- 


Father Redmond suggests” 


sist on having what one knows to be 
correct.” Quite true, but what is the ~ 


architect to do when a client tells him to 


do something that he knows to be con- | 


trary to the liturgical laws of the 


Church? Should he rebel — should he © 


give up the job — should he quote page, 


chapter and verse to his client? Some of © 


the readers of LirurcicAL ARTs may 
wish to tackle this delicate question! 


Perhaps the answer to many of our 
problems in church building and in the © 


making of all those things that are used 
in a church lies in a habit of putting 
first things first. In an article on Eric 
Gill which appeared in the double sum- 
mer number, 1941, of Art Notes, Liver- 
pool, the Reverend Michael Kelly has 
this to remark: “Once you grant that 


the Blessed Sacrament, God, is the cen- — 
tral idea — of a church as well as of our — 


lives and use of that church — then the 
central resting place for the Blessed 
Sacrament follows. The altar is in the 
middle, the people surround it. Liturgi- 


i 


cal considerations are obvious. Archi- : 
tectural considerations follow and are — 


full of possibilities. But they don’t come 
first. And this is the general method of 


attack that Eric Gill had for everything : 


— first things first.” 
Now that we have flung a few brick- 
bats in the direction of the client and of 
the architect, it might be wise to even up 
things with a hint for the sculptor. 


Again it is in an article, ‘‘Eric Gill’s Re-_ 


ligious Art,” by Denis Gwynn in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review for July, 
1941, that we find the following remark: 


“He [Eric Gill] did not think of his _ 
sculptures in terms of modeling to be 
later transferred to stone, but in terms 


of the stone which was to take the shape 
that he intended. As a boy, he had been 
apprenticed to an architect and had 
spent some years in preparing endlessly 


elaborate drawings which he felt to be 


unnecessary. They were required by 
professional custom for the craftsmen, 


who were not allowed to use their own | 


(| 
,. 
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acquired knowledge, but were expected 
to make slavish copies of incompetent 
drawings made by men who knew 
nothing of the medium itself. He left the 
architect’s office in disgust, and resolved 
to become a plain working man, earning 
his living at the normal piece-work 
rates paid to working men.” Any com- 


- mentary on the above expressions of 


honest opinion is left to the tender 
mercy of the individual reader of these 
lines. 


DOME YEARS ago, the editor, in an 
unguarded moment of prideful en- 


_ thusiasm, wagered that the text of each 


on 


issue of LrrurcIcAL Arts was letter per- 
fect. As a reminder of the frailty of hu- 
man nature, several mistakes crept into 
the very next issue, and the editor then 
thought it best to let such matters rest in 
the hope that subsequent issues would 
be as perfect as possible. And now he 


_ finds it necessary to atone for a very un- 


fortunate mistake in the illustrated sec- 
tion of the May issue —a mistake no 
doubt caught by some of our readers. 
So far they have been too charitable to 
make any comment. We refer to the 
sanctuary lamp shown on page 55; 
which was, Nostra culpa, printed upside 


~ down! 


READERS of Newman’s “Essay on 
Development” will recall his description 
of the abounding vitality of the Chris- 
tian idea and how it energizes every 
phase of life. It inspires art and has 
given it its highest expression. Catholi- 
cism cannot be said to be fully absorbed, 
or adequately expressed in any com- 
munity until the churches conform to 
the order of Christian art. The priest 
and laity who together offer the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, are denied something if the 
surroundings are not in harmony with 
the dignity of the mysteries that are per- 
formed in the churches. Enquirers are 
more receptive when entering our 


churches if the warmth of an appro- 


priate setting softens the austerity of 
religious observance. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that our churches as a whole in 
this country have not yet attained to the 
standards of beauty corresponding to 


the self-sacrifice of the clergy and the 
- generous loyalty of the laity to every 
cause the clergy ask them to promote. 


The Liturgical Arts Society has been 


_ expounding these and kindred ideas for 


a number of years and has been favored 


with increasingly gratifying response 


from the hierarchy and the clergy. But 


still greater response is needed. The 
] 


response of none has been more gen- 
erous than that of Bishop O’Hara of 
Kansas City, who, from a pastorate in 
Oregon and an episcopate in Great 
Falls, has now been promoted to the 
great see where the Oregon Trail began. 
His work for the Church in rural areas 
is one of the most notable missionary 
achievements in our time. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction to us that Bishop 
O’Hara has realized the importance of 
the Liturgical Arts Society by becoming 
one of its life members. 

His Excellency has now invited the 
Monterey Guild, located at Monterey, 
California, to establish a center in Kan- 
sas City where, because of enlarged op- 
portunities, the spread of liturgical art 
may be expected. The Monterey Guild 
will begin its activities in Kansas City at 
the beginning of 1942. His Excellency 
has planned that a course for the study 
of religious art in his diocese should be 
conducted by Miss Charlton Fortune, 
the director of the Monterey Guild. 
These courses should benefit those inter- 
ested in matters which form an integral 
part of our Catholic heritage. 

It might not be amiss to mention the 
fact that the Monterey Guild, which has 
been in operation in California since 
1929, has to its credit some of the best 
work done in this country along liturgi- 
cal lines; the Guild also won the second 
award in the national competition con- 
ducted by the Liturgical Arts Society in 
1937. Charlton Fortune, the director, in 
addition to her competence in liturgical 
matters, is also a painter of distinction. 

In the not too distant future we hope 
that the example and patronage of 
Bishop O’Hara may lead to a more 
general interest in these questions, and 
that this awakened interest may take the 
tangible form of a national school under 
the patronage of the American hierarchy 
wherein skilled craftsmen — who are 
fast dying out — may be gathered to- 
gether and enabled to hand on to the 
younger generation their skill; and we 
hope that craftsmanship, now dormant 
in Europe, or turned to other channels, 
may be saved by this country and re- 
turned to the use of the Church which 
has been its most constant and watchful 
patron since the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. 


IT IS seldom that a layman has the 
opportunity to attend the sessions of a 
summer school on the liturgy for priests. 
As a matter of fact the three weeks’ sum- 
mer school which took place at the 
Seminary of Saint Mary of the Lake, 


Mundelein, Illinois, from July 14 to 
August 1 was the first offered in this 
country; and it was at the invitation of 
the rector, Monsignor Reynold Hillen- 
brand, that the secretary of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society was able to attend the 
second week’s sessions, as the lectures. 
given during that week were more di- 
rectly concerned with the work of the 
Society itself. 

More than one hundred priests, repre- 
senting nine Orders and about thirty 
dioceses, were in attendance during the 
three weeks’ course. It was not only a 
question of going to school to learn the 
liturgy. The priests dived the liturgy. At 
nine, twelve, and three, terce, sext, and 
none, were chanted. In the evening, 
after the discussion period, compline 
was sung in the Deacons’ chapel. Once 
during each of the first two weeks the 
priests participated in a dialogue mass, 
grouping themselves around the high 
altar in the sanctuary of the Immaculate 
Conception chapel. They were circum- 
stantes, as the ancient word of the canon 
has it. On one of these occasions Mon- 
signor Hellriegel of Saint Louis de- 
livered a brief homily on Saint James, 
whose feast it was. In the final week the 
priests sang the Orbis Factor mass, mov- 
ing by natural progression from dia- 
logue to chant. This progression, indeed, 
is the one through which the people 
probably must go. 

The secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society was privileged to lead the dis- 
cussion on several evenings of the second 
week, and the questions asked from the 
floor and the questions which the 
speaker put to his audience covered 
many of the points that come up be- 
tween a pastor and his architect when 
a new church is being built or an old 
one renovated. 

Anyone who has been engaged in the 
planning of a church, and more partic- 
ularly its sanctuary, knows that better 
results could be achieved if all details 
were thoroughly discussed before the 
fact, and if the few but very wise rules 
of the Roman congregations were faith- 
fully followed. Too often do we take 
advantage of tolerated situations in 
matters of liturgical law merely because 
sanctuaries and altars are planned and 
built in such a way that the regulations 
cannot be properly carried out. We 
seem deliberately to place obstacles in 
our way and we are then surprised if we 
find it difficult to solve problems which 
are really simple in themselves. 

Coéperation between the clergy and 
the architects, decorators, and other 
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craftsmen, will do much to further the 
sensible evolution of the liturgical move- 
ment. If the spirit, as well the letter, of 
liturgical observance, are observed, 
there should be no trouble in such mat- 
ters. 

The continued patronage of many 
members of the American hierarchy will 
smooth the way, and it is heartening to 
read the following quotation from a 
letter by one of our mid-western bish- 
ops; it refers particularly to a deeper and 
higher conception of liturgical values: 
“I am confident that the stormy period 
is a thing of the past. Our united efforts 
are being appreciated more and more, 
and in due time, through colleges and 
above all seminaries, we should have a 
priesthood that appreciates all the 
Sacred Mysteries and the full liturgical 
life of Mother Church.” 

May the hope be expressed that the 
example set at the Seminary of Saint 
Mary of the Lake be followed in other 
dioceses in the United States. It would 
slowly but surely lead to a more active 
participation of the laity in the celebra- 
tion of the Sacred Mysteries and it 
would deepen their understanding and 
love for the liturgy. Otherwise the 
liturgical movement may remain a more 
or less sterile intellectual and artistic 
manifestation of our Catholic life — and 
that is not enough! 

For the sake of the record the main 
topics treated during these three weeks’ 
sessions are here noted: doctrinal back- 
ground, the sacraments, the mass, the 
liturgical movement, the liturgical year, 
parish participation, the dialogue mass 
and high mass, the chant and various 
related subjects such as the office, 
vespers, compline and prime in parishes, 
non-Roman liturgies, liturgy and catho- 
lic action, liturgy and social action, and 
liturgy and peace. The members of the 


faculty were: the Right Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri; the Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas; Dom Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota (Editor of Orate 
Fratres); the Reverend William H. 
Huelsman, Saint Louis, Missouri; the 
Reverend Joseph Kush, seminary of 
Saint Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, 
Illinois; the Reverend Philip T. Weller, 
Dorchester, Wisconsin; the Reverend 
William Boyd, Chicago, Illinois; the 
Reverend Bernard Laukemper, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; the Reverend H. A. Rein- 
hold, Seattle, Washington; the Rever- 
end Paul Bussard, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota; Dom Bede Scholz, O.S.B. Con- 
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ception Abbey, Missouri; the Reverend 
Desmond Schmal, S.J., seminary of 
Saint Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, 
Illinois; the Reverend Gregory O’Brien, 
O.S.M., Chicago, Illinois; the Reverend 
William Busch; Saint Paul Seminary, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


"THE AUTHOR of the article entitled 

Apprenticeship Training, Mr Lawrence 
M. Raftery, is one of the vice-presidents 

of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- — 
tors and Paperhangers of America. . . ._ 
Dom Cabrol’s article was written ex-— 
pressly for LirurcicaL ARTs a few 
months before his death; space limita- — 
tions have only now permitted us to — 
present it to our readers. 
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ARLY in October, 1938, I found 
myself the beneficiary of a strike 
which delayed the sailing of the Nor- 
mandie at Southampton. I had bemoaned 
the fact that circumstances would only 
allow me two days in England, after 
several months spent in Italy, France, 
and Belgium. And now a maritime 
economic disorder would make it nec- 
essary to remain another five days while 
waiting for another boat. So I visited 
Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester and 
loafed in London, but the great memory 
of those seven days remains my visit to 
Eric Gill’s hilltop home, at Piggotts, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. I had corre- 
sponded with Gill in connection with 
the work of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
and he knew of our quarterly magazine. 
This created a bond of understanding, 
but even so, I was not prepared for his 
cordiality and simplicity. When I made 
the appointment by telephone from 
London, I feared that he would think 
of me as another tourist who wanted to 
pester him about art theories and such 
like. During the three or four miles in a 
taxi from the station at High Wycombe 
to Gill’s home I chatted with the taxi 
driver and found that he was quite 
accustomed to taxiing people who par- 
ticularly wanted to meet Eric Gill. 

It would be difficult for me to describe 
the ride or the landscape — and I envy 
those who can find words to describe 
the obvious — but I remember that it 


hilltop group of buildings which form 
a quadrangle; and there I found the 
master of the house waiting for me. We 
chatted in his combination studio and © 
library; he showed me the chapel lo- | 
cated in one of the corners of the 
quadrangle, and then we stopped for a 
look in the carving shop where I was — 
introduced to two of the assistants, — 
whose names, I am sorry to say, I now 
forget. I saw several nearly finished 
statues of bishops, some stone slabs with 
some very fine letters carved on them, 
a few full-size drawings that were used 
merely as guides for the carving, and 
that is all. A healthy feeling of ordinary 
common sense was in the air. And I did 
not see piles of modeling clay, and there 
was not a carving machine in sight. 
Just plain good work done by people 
who knew their business, and no non- 
sense about it. 

All this by way of introduction to a 
few remarks concerning Gill’s posthu- 
mous autobiography.* I refer to the 
American edition, which contains 
thirty-six reproductions of the author’s 
work. It really represents an improve- 
ment over the original English edition, 
which is chiefly thanks to the enterprise 
of the Catholic Book Club and the 
American publisher, Whether the differ- 
een acini ee 

*Eric Gill. Autobiography. New York. The 
Devin-Adair Company. $3.50. 
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ences between the slightly expurgated 
text of the Catholic Book Club edition 
and the full text of the trade edition 
makes much difference is a matter for 
others to decide. Personally I believe 
that the few deletions (they amount to 
_ only a few sentences and paragraphs in 
the Book Club edition) do not in the 
least impair the value of the book. Yet 
I do not believe that such a practice 
should be encouraged as, in less capable 
hands, the results might lead to a dis- 
tortion of the author’s thought. In this 
case it emphatically does not. 

By and large this autobiography is 


- one of the liveliest and freshest books on 


_ Catholic art and culture that anyone 
_ can read at this time. It supplies the 
_ answer to many questions and does so 
_ in a forthright manner. It clears the air 
_ for those who have labored too long in 
the fog of aesthetic theories. It shows 
that art for the Church is a question of 
hard work, competence, ability, and a 
good deal of common sense, including 
our old friend ‘‘first things first.” 


FOR EXAMPLE: in speaking of cer- 
tain Victorian taboos, Gill points out 
that they were due to the fact that 
_ “. ,. . Victorian tradition, being grown 

_ old and become corrupt and the sap of 
life no longer rising in it, we must 
necessarily be made ‘uncomfortable’ 
by its remains. The remains become 
superstitions; that is what superstitions 
are—things ‘remaining over’ and 
though dead, valued as though alive.” 
This may apply to Victorian family life 
or it can apply equally well to some of 
our notions—and I hope they are 
passing from the architectural scene — 
of art as applied to work for the Church. 
Gill’s clear ideas about religious art are 
so saturated with common sense that it 
seems nonsense to labor them here, but 
it may be useful to call attention to an- 
other passage in the chapter on Chi- 
chester where he tells us that after hav- 
ing made measured drawings and 
sketches of buildings — and what drafts- 
man has not indulged in that agreeable 
sport? — he found that, when sketching 
details of churches, he was not so much 
interested in their ecclesiastical meaning 
as he was in their “liturgical” meaning. 


~ There we have a distinction that makes 


- all the difference in the world, at least 
insofar as architects are concerned. In 
other words, as he stated a few lines 
further on in the same chapter, these 
church buildings were “in some way 
manifestations of public workship, a sort 

of architectural ikons....’ And I 


fancy that Gill would have been very 
much annoyed if a prospective client 
first stated that he wanted a church of 
such and such a style. More could be 
said along these lines, but the effect will 
have been achieved if they lead many 
to read and ponder over Gill’s words. 

I hope that I will not be accused of 
biting the hand that fed me for many 
years if I say that the chapter entitled 
“In an Architect’s Office” afforded me 
a great deal of satisfaction. As a matter 
of fact, I remember the friendships of 
those years with a certain nostalgia. 
And with the exception of the period of 
my apprenticeship, I certainly drew a 
fair salary. But such financial and per- 
sonal advantages did not always com- 
pensate for the lack of opportunity for 
initiative, nor for the inability of doing 
anything but what I was told to do. How 
right is Gill when he tells of the mad- 
ness of the procedure which is prevalent 
in the offices of many architects, and 
particularly those who specialize in 
ecclesiastical work. Gill writes: “It is 
assumed in the first place that the archi- 
tect is not a builder, but a gentleman. 
It is assumed in the second place that 
the builder is not an architect, but a 
businessman. In the third place it is 
assumed that the builder’s workman is 
incapable of intellectual responsibility 
and that, though he is often a ‘grand 
chap’ and often of great technical ex- 
perience, you can’t and mustn’t trust 
him to do anything without measured 
and precise directions and drawings.” 

The result of this method is often a 
regiment of excellent draftsmen who can 
produce fine drawings; but take a look 
at the buildings themselves! The first 
pencil sketch made by the boss on the 
back of an envelope can often be the 
germ for an interesting and fresh concep- 
tion, but see what happens when this 
sketch is developed and put through the 
wringer of the drafting room. One ex- 
perience sticks in my memory. A very 
accurate full-size drawing of an elab- 
orate piece of iron work, designed and 
drawn by a draftsman who had never 
seen a forge, was submitted to that 
ablest of wrought-iron workers, the late 
Samuel Yellin. Happening to be in 
Yellin’s office when the large blueprint 
arrived, I heard him say: ‘“Throw that 
thing out.” He then made a few sugges- 
tions to one of his own men, based on 
the general idea embodied in the archi- 
tect’s drawing, and that was all there 
was to it. The rest was developed in the 
shop under Yellin’s watchful eye. The 
trouble is that the whole present rela- 


tionship of architect-contractor-work- 
man is wrong, and it is hard for any one 
person to swim against the main cur- 
rent; yet swim we must if only to pre- 
serve a measure of integrity, or what 
Gill terms ‘‘integralness.”’ 

During the past years, when it has 
been my lot to answer a variety of re- 
quests for information, I have been con- 
fronted with the recurring request for 
advice to young hopefuls who wish to 
embark on a career of “liturgical or re- 
ligious” art. Some want to know what 
books to read, some ask whether the fi- 
nancial returns will be substantial, oth- 
ers ask about the way to secure jobs, and 
a few honest souls ask whether it is 
likely to be a worthwhile life’s work. 1 
wish I really knew the answers to these 
questions! It is perhaps best not to ask 
too many questions in advance; if the 
spirit moves you, go ahead and take the 
bumps as they come along — and along 
they will come. But the young hopeful 
will be led to consider the problem seri- 
ously if he will read a book which influ- 
enced Gill’s artistic and philosophical 
thought, Maritain’s Art and Scholasti- 
cism. He could then follow this by read- 
ing Gill’s autobiography and several of 
his earlier works. If, after struggling 
with the ideas aired in these books, the 
student is still of the same mind, then he 
surely has a vocation, and he can em- 
bark on the somewhat unchartered sea 
of religious art. It may be a rough voy- 
age, but it will be interesting and an 
eye-opener on the vagaries of human 
nature. Good luck! 


"[ HERE ARE some who may be dis- 
turbed by the lack of order in the se- 
quences of Gill’s story. He jumps from 
one thought to another with disconcert- 
ing facility, but that is what makes much 
of the charm of the story. After all, do 
we lead really orderly lives; are our 
every thoughts neatly wrapped in daily 
packages? Or are we not rather given to 
periodical recalls to some past episode 
which, nevertheless, can greatly influ- 
ence our daily actions? At any rate, I 
give it as my opinion — for what it is 
worth — that this autobiography of a 
great sculptor and a good man should 
be read by all those who do not fear 
forthrightness and who wish to have a 
share in the vitality and freshness of a 
mind all too rare in our day. 

As I remember Eric Gill standing in 
the doorway of his shop when I took my 
leave, it occurs to me how much he 
accomplished with a surprising economy 
of means. I remember him as a truly 
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humble man, doing a great deal in a 
simple and uncomplicated way, with a 
freedom from gadgets, mechanical or 
otherwise, which too often interfere 
with the work of so many of us. He 
worked close to his material and with 
the simplest tools of his trade. Much 
could be done in this country in the 
making of things for the Church if we 
could agree that simplicity has its vir- 
tues and if we paid more attention 
to qualitative rather than to quantita- 
tive value. The examples which are 
illustrated in this issue of LiruRGICAL 
ArTs can point the way. 


Mission Chapel in East Fairfield, 


Vermont 


Tuts SIMPLE little stone building 
was designed by the pastor, the Rev- 
erend William A. Tennien, and his 
plans, reproduced on page 75 with pho- 
tographs of the exterior and the interior 
of the chapel, show what can be done 
with an economy of means. Father Ten- 
nien’s parishioners and some of the 
farmers of the countryside helped as 
much as possible and made this job a 
truly codperative work. The green mar- 
ble for the altar, the floor of the sanctu- 
ary, and the window sills was found in 
various yards and quarries in Vermont, 
and Father Tennien stated that he had 
found all the necessary pieces of the re- 
quired sizes without too much trouble. 
Stone was used because it was there on 
the spot — the remains of a hotel that 
had burned down; the glass bricksin 
the window openings were used merely 
because they represented an economy 
over the use of metal sashes. It is 
but fair to point out that Father Ten- 
nien enjoyed the benefits of three years 
study in the engineering school of the 
University of Vermont before his ordi- 
nation. And it must also be said that this 
job does not represent the norm in the 
building of a small church. But at least 
it does show what can be accomplished. 


Church of the Guardian Angels, 
Hastings, Minnesota 


THE before and after photographs of 
this alteration are more eloquent than 
any detailed description. It will be noted 
that the Stations of the Cross, of oak, are 
ingeniously incorporated in the oak 
wainscoting; the oak altars are very 
effective in their simplicity and are cer- 
tainly a welcome change from the elab- 
orate, wedding cake type which were 
eliminated. The tester is of wood, with 


decoration in colors to harmonize with 
the several dossals that will be used for 
the different seasons; the lighting of the 
dossal and the altar has been accom- 
plished by fluorescent installation con- 
cealed in the tester. Here again, the 
pastor, the Reverend R. E. Nolan, 
codperated with his architect, Mr James 
B. Hills, of Minneapolis. 


Chapel in Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, Sioux City, Iowa 


IN THIS remodeling job the archi- 
tect, Mr Leo B. Hilgers of Sioux City, 
was ably assisted by Charlton Fortune, 
director of the Monterey Guild. Read- 
ers of LirurcIcAL Arts are by now fa- 
miliar with the fine work done by this 
Guild, and this little job fully lives up to 
expectations. I hope the architect will 
not find it amiss if I point out that the 
molded capitals placed around the slen- 
der columns do not add to the simplicity 
of the previous columns. Incidentally, 
the candlesticks, tabernacle, and the 
crucifix show a virility of design and 
proportion that is too often lacking. A 
glance at the altar in the chapel in Hast- 
ings will show that a more virile scale 
would have improved the altar appurte- 
nances, particularly the candlesticks. 


Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


In THIS INSTANCE, the problem 
was to effect a much needed change 
while retaining a very fine window in 
the sanctuary designed and executed 
many years ago by the late Bancel La- 
Farge. The alterations were conceived 
and directed by Mr L. Bancel LaFarge, 
the son of the artist. The pastor, the 
Reverend James McCormick, while 
rightly insisting that every phase of 
liturgical law be followed, left the archi- 
tect complete freedom to carry out his 
ideas of design and color, with the result 
that the whole interior of the church was 
transformed by the judicious use of 
color. Restraint is the keynote of the 
entire job. The altar is of Casota stone; 
the crucifix is of wood, gilded, designed, 
and executed by C. J. Linderthaler, who 
also erected the canopy above the altar. 
The pews which had previously been 
painted an imitation grained oak color 
were repainted grey to match the door 
trim and the ends and top rail were 
painted a dull red. The metal safe of the 
old tabernacle was retained and covered 
with a wooden structure in the form of a 
pyramid over which the veil could easily 


be placed. It should be noted that the 
capitals of the nave colonettes were 
raised, thereby giving a much better 
proportion to the ensemble. All was ac- 
complished with an economy of means. 


Church of the Assumption, Westport, 
Connecticut 


‘THE ARCHITECT responsible for 


this alteration is Mr Oliver Reagan, one 


of the founders of the Liturgical Arts © 
Society. And Mr Reagan tells me that — 


much of the success of the undertaking 


can be credited to the codperative spirit — 


evinced by the Pastor, the Reverend 
Joseph A. Degnan. A look at the photo- 


graphs will indicate the extent of the — 


work. The mensa of the main altar is of 
Jaspé Rubane marble and the stripes are 
of Red Numidian. The side altars are of 


Relanté and Sarancelin marble, re-— 
spectively. The reredos and tester of the — 


main altar are of white oak; the paint- 
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ings on this wood reredos are the work © 


of Hildreth Meiere, and were executed — 
in gold leaf applied over gesso. The — 
statues (only two can be seen in the © 


illustration) were carved in basswood 
by Gleb Derujinsky and were poly- 


chromed by Louis Ross, both of New ~ 
York. The tabernacles, crucifixes, can- 
dlesticks, and sanctuary lamp are of © 
silver plated bronze and were executed ~ 
by Edw. F. Caldwell & Company, New ~ 
York. As in the Church at Mount — 


Carmel, color in this Westport church 


effects a harmonious result and shows — 


that the usual type of stenciled decora- 
tion is seldom needed. 

The ostensorium, designed by the 
architect and shown in the frontispiece, 


is of solid silver, gold plated, with the 


luna of solid gold and the stem of ivory. 


This handsome design was adapted from __ 
an ostensorium in the University Church 


of the University of Budapest, designed 


by Antal Megyer-Meyer. A feature of 


the design is the rectangular frame for 


housing the luna which, through con- _ 
trast with the circular shape of the luna, ~ 
gives increased prominence to the Host. 

When we see before and after pictures, — 
such as those illustrated in this issue of © 
LirurcicaL Arts, we can realize what — 
economies could be effected if the before 


attempts were allowed to go no further 


than the mistaken ideas of their origi- 
nators. Quality can be achieved with 


limited funds, but only if all concerned 


are satisfied with what can be had with- _ 
in those limitations. To “gild the lily? _ 
is to court disaster. Let us be ae e 


with common sense. 
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The Liturgical Year 
The Right Reverend FERNAND Casrot, O.S.B. 


lem IDEA of presenting in book 
form the spirit of the feasts of the 
Church and of the principal liturgical 
seasons is far from new. In this article 
mention will be made only of works 
which, while not excluding a scientific 
study of the subject, are written pri- 
marily for the edification of the faithful 
and have an ascetical and mystical bear- 
ing, and which, either because of their 
merit or for other reasons, have enjoyed 
a certain success in the Catholic world. 
No mention will be made of a whole 
category of works which do not conform 
exactly to this definition; for example, 
the works of Baillet, of Benedict XIV, 
of Thomassin, of Nilles and others; 
the lives of the saints, such as those of 
Alban Butler and Thurston, Dom Bau- 
dot, and certain other works of the same 
sort in which the feasts of the year and 
the lives of the saints are studied, but 
which are not properly speaking a l- 
turgical year and so do not form part of 
the immediate subject under con- 
sideration. 

It seems interesting to mention at the 
beginning the work of a humanist 
bishop of the seventeenth century, under 
the title: The Calendar (Fastes) of the 
Church for the Twelve Months of the Year, 
by Messire Antoine Godeau, Bishop 
and Lord of Vence, Paris, MDCLXXIV. 
It is a posthumous work and corre- 
sponds somewhat to the Fast: of Ovid. 
In his preface (p. 5) the bishop explained 
what he wished to do. It was a work of 
his old age, when he had already been 
attacked by illness, and the book re- 
flects this circumstance. The following 
quotation taken from the beginning of 
the work explains the author’s intention 
in writing the book, but it is unlikely 
that this quotation will inspire a great 
number of readers to seek more ample 
acquaintance with this bel esprit of the 


1A life of this bishop was written in 1912. 
In the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique the 
principal events of his life have been summa- 
rized. 

2 Institutions liturgiques, Vol. II, p. 24. 

3These have been enumerated by Dom 
Cabrol in his Bibliographie des Bénédictins de la 
Congrégation de France, 1906, p. 45. Certain 
volumes are marked 17th edition. 


seventeenth century, who wrote some 
fifteen thousand alexandrines on the 
saints in this monotonous and fatiguing 
style: 


“Inflamed by a holy fire, I attempt the under- 


taking 

Of teaching the world the celebrations of the 
Church 

Of singing her battles, her triumphs, her 
peace, 

And the most glorious deed of her holy 
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The Christian Year of Letourneur 
seems at first sight more worthy of 
consideration, and it enjoyed a greater 
success. The complete title is: The Chris- 
tian Year Containing the Masses for the 
Sundays, Feasts and Fertal Days of the En- 
tire Year in Latin and in French with the 
Explanation of the Epistle and of the Gospels 
and a Summary of the Lives of the Saints 
Whose Office Is Being Celebrated. No au- 
thor’s name. The first edition dates 
from 1677. The edition from which I 
have gathered these notes is of 1728 and 
was published by Louis Gosse and Ch. 
Robustel. 

Letourneur had previously written: 
The Best Manner of Hearing Mass; then 
Christian Lent; and finally Christian Ad- 
vent. He appeared therefore, to be pre- 
pared for the task of writing his Christian 
Year. But one would search his book in 
vain for any liturgical information about 
advent and the other ecclesiastical sea- 
sons. He is interested primarily in giving 
complete accounts of the saints, and the 
principal part of his work is in the com- 
mentary on the epistles and the gospels. 
It is in this part that he shows his Jan- 
senist tendencies, and his work was 
censured at Rome in 1691. Dom Gué- 
ranger judges him severely in his Jnstz- 
tutions liturgiques, as a supporter of 
Jansenism.? The thirteenth and last 
volume contains an explanation of the 
votive masses and the mass for the dead. 
In the main, the bishop’s commentaries 
are principally theological and the lit- 
urgy occupies a secondary place. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR of Dom 
Guéranger has quite a different range 
and it has overshadowed all its prede- 


cessors. The plan, the execution, the 
talent of the author, his liturgical and 
theological learning, his long prepara- 
tion, his love for the Church and the 
Liturgy, make of his work something 
beyond compare, and if certain parts 
may have aged, the work retains its 
ascetical, liturgical, and mystical value. 
To understand the favor it enjoyed, it 
is sufficient to note the many editions 
and translations that have been printed.’ 
The plan and disposition of the ques- 
tions treated are excellent and will re- 
main classic. The year is divided ac- 
cording to the liturgical seasons: Ad- 
vent, Christmastide, Septuagesima, 
Lent, Passiontide, Eastertide, Time 
after Pentecost. Each season is preceded 
by a study divided into three chapters. 
For example, for advent: (1) the ‘‘His- 
torical Study of Advent’ (historical 
and archaeological information about 
this period); (2) the ‘Mystical Study of 
Advent” (explanation of the mystery 
of advent); (3) the “‘Practical Study of 
Advent” (the application to the soul of 
the lessons of this period). Each volume 
is also preceded by various chapters: 
**Morning and Evening Prayers,”’ which 
vary according to the time of the year: 
the ‘‘Ordinary of the Mass,” a transla- 
tion of the prayers of the mass and a 
short commentary. In this connection 
it might be pointed out that Dom 
Guéranger who, in his Institutions litur- 
giques had devoted several chapters to 
explaining the reasons why the Church 
at a certain period had condemned the 
practice of translating the canon of the 
mass into the vernacular, does not give 
the translation but merely his commen- 
tary on the words of the canon. He re- 
mained faithful to that practice and his 
continuator has done likewise. It can be 
said that since the time when Dom 
Guéranger published his Liturgical Year 
in 1841, an evolution has taken place. 
Greater liberty has been established and 
missals for the faithful now give the 
translation of the canon into the ver- 
nacular without censure from the 
Church. After the mass follow three 
chapters; one with prayers for com- 
munion, another on the office of Sun- 
day vespers, and the last on the office 
of compline. That is the order followed 
in all the volumes of the Liturgical Year. 

It is well known that Dom Guéranger 
was not able to complete his work. He 
brought it to the tenth volume (Time 
after Pentecost, Vol. 1). The part by his 
continuator, Dom Fromage, begins on 
page 164, line 6 of the first edition. 
Each volume is divided into two parts: 
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the temporal, proper of the time, in which 
the office of each day is given, and the 
sanctoral, devoted to the feasts of the 
saints which fall on the different days 
of the year. In the temporal, each of the 
days is accompanied by an explanation 
of a nature to bring out its liturgical 
significance. Naturally, ordinary days 
have only a brief account, but longer 
explanations are reserved for Sundays 
and particularly for great feast days. 
Ordinarily certain collects, antiphons, 
responses, or hymns are translated, and 
sometimes Dom Guéranger also has re- 
course to other liturgies than the Ro- 
man. ‘The Roman liturgy,” he says 
in his Préface générale, “‘the sacred basis 
of the liturgical year, will not be the 
only one whose formulae we shall bor- 
row; the Ambrosian, the Gallican, the 
Gothic, the Mozarbic, the Greek, the 
Armenian, the Syriac, etc., will bring 
in turn their riches into our treasury 
of prayers . . . the middle ages of the 
occidental churches produced in the 
field of liturgical poetry sequences of 
rare beauty; one of our first cares will 
be to introduce the faithful who may 
read our work to these pure sources of 
tenderness and life.” ¢ 

This part of the Liturgical Year, rather 
lightly esteemed by the ordinary reader 
is, on the contrary, for true friends of the 
Liturgy, one of the principal attractions 
of the work of Dom Guéranger. A most 
competent mediaevalist, Léon Gautier, 
once remarked that it was in the reading 
and the study of these portions of Dom 
Guéranger’s work that he had found 
his vocation of historian of the middle 
ages and of liturgist. Dom Guéranger 
gave the measure of his liturgical erudi- 
tion in the choice of these pieces, gener- 
ally excellent, which he gathered from 
all the liturgies and translated ordi- 
narily with perfect taste. This source was 
exploited by Dom Pothier, a faithful 
disciple of Dom Guéranger, in the vari- 
ous collections in which he published 
the melodies of these pieces. 

It is perhaps not out out of order to 
mention in this connection the injustice 
of the criticism of a liturgist generally 
better inspired, and whose competence 
is incontestable, Edmund Bishop, who 
wrote of Dom Guéranger: “If the works 
of Proust are a little long, how much 
more useful are they with all their errors 
and shortcomings, and how much less 
exposed to the danger of misleading us 
than certain liturgical works much more 
highly praised, for example, those of 
Dom Guéranger, who has not only left 
behind him a heap of ruins, but who 


from the point of view of liturgical 
science, has led those who have allowed 
him to guide them into an arid desert 
where the oases are merely mirages.” ® 
This exceedingly unjust judgment, pace 
tanti viri dixerim, can only be explained 
by a systematic lack of knowledge of the 
works of Dom Guéranger, or as the re- 
sult of a confusion often made, which 
attributes to Dom Guéranger’s cam- 
paign in favor of the Roman liturgy 
the ruin of our Gallican liturgies. In the 
publication of these pieces, the greatest 
number of which belong to the ancient 
Gallican liturgy, Dom Guéranger 
showed on the contrary how much he 
esteemed that liturgy. What he com- 
batted were the neo-Gallican liturgies 
created in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries by innovators whose 
orthodoxy was in many cases rather 
suspect. He expressed many times his 
regret that the return to the Roman 
liturgy was effected in many dioceses 
with haste and a regrettable ignorance 
of the true liturgical traditions, and that 
melodies and usages that had the right 
to survive were needlessly cast aside. 

In the sanctoral the summary of the 
life of the saint is sometimes followed by 
the lesson of the breviary, text and trans- 
lation, and at the end a pious invocation 
to the name of the saint. In many cases 
the summary is very substantial and 
marks well the essential character of the 
saint’s life. But we must admit that these 
invocations which follow inevitably the 
exposé of the life sometimes engender a 
certain monotony. He has also been re- 
proached for having too easily admitted 
the legends of certain personages which, 
according to present day historical 
science, can no longer be accepted. 
Cardinal Schuster’s critical standards 
are much more severe, as will be noted 
presently. 

It would be unjust not to pay tribute 
here to Dom Fromage, a very faithful 
disciple of Dom Guéranger, who ac- 
cepted the heavy task of continuing Dom 
Guéranger’s work and who brought it 
to a successful close. Dom Fromage’s 
contribution, which begins, as previ- 
ously stated, on the Monday after the 
feast of the Trinity, includes six volumes, 
almost a half of the Liturgical Year.® 
This long stretch of time, which com- 
prises about six months, has a very spe- 
cial liturgical character which is quite 
different from the first part. Outside of 
certain great feast days such as Corpus 
Christi, the Sacred Heart, Saints Peter 
and Paul, All Saints, and the feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin — the Assumption, 


the Nativity, the Rosary, the temporal 
comprises only the twenty-four Sundays 
after Pentecost, plus the Sundays which 
remain from the series of the Sundays 
after the Epiphany. Two volumes are 
devoted to this temporal. The sanctoral 
comprises the four others. Some have 
expressed surprise that the author has 
not treated the question of the common 
and of votive masses, which are a part 


of the liturgical year. Cardinal Schuster 


has not mentioned either. Parsch alone 
has devoted a few pages to them. Dom 
Fromage applied himself to follow the 
inspiration of the spirit and the method 
of Dom Guéranger. It would be well to 
have sufficient space to study his work 
in greater detail, but it must be pointed 
out that Dom Fromage’s theses of the 
Eucharist on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
his commentaries on the twenty-four 
Sundays after Trinity Sunday, his ac- 
counts of the saints reveal an original 
theologian, an erudite historian, and 
a very competent liturgist. 


SOME YEARS ago there appeared the 
books of Dom Schuster, former abbot 
of Saint Paul’s outside-the-walls, to-day 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. This 
work may be considered as a new and 
modern version of Dom Guéranger’s 
Liturgical Year, although it has a very 
definite original character of its own. 
It was written in Italian, but it has been 
translated into English in a good edi- 
tion of five volumes 7; also an edition in 
French in nine volumes. In a short 
preface, dated 1919, Dom Schuster 
tells us how this work was composed 
for his pupils from his notes, which he 
recognizes were incomplete. It is neither 
a work of pure erudition nor of devo- 
tion. The author refuses to be merely a 
scholar, whose only interest in his study 
is one of scientific curiosity. He is a be- 
liever who does not feel it unwarranted 
to be moved while writing about the 
martyrs and the saints, or while ana- 
lyzing the formulae of faith. For him, 


‘ Préface générale, loc. cit. p. xxi. 

5 Liturgica Historica, Oxford, 1918, p. 120. 
Cf. also p. 160, where Bishop speaks of Dom 
Guéranger’s exaggerated traditionalism which 
occasioned a reaction in the opposite direction, 
but equally exaggerated. 

§ P. 169 of the first volume of the Time after 
Pentecost, Vol. X of the Liturgical Year, has a 
note as follows: Hic stetit D. Guéranger (16th 
edition). 

7 The Sacramentary (Liber Sacramentorum). His- 
torical and Liturgical Notes on the Roman 
Missal. By Ildefonso Schuster, Abbot of the 
monastery of Saint Paul’s without-the-walls. 
Translated from the Italian by Arthur Levelis- 
Marke. 1924. 
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(ABOVE) EXTERIOR OF MISSION CHAPEL 
AT EAST FAIRFIELD, VERMONT. THIS LITTLE 
STONE BUILDING WAS DESIGNED BY THE 
REVEREND WILLIAM A. TENNIEN AND INDI- 
CATES HOW MUCH CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHIN CERTAIN LIMITATIONS. (RIGHT) IN- 
TERIOR OF CHAPEL. THE SIMPLICITY OF THIS 
INTERIOR, TOGETHER WITH THE ALTAR, IS 
REFRESHING. (BELOW) ORIGINAL PLAN BY 
_ THE REVEREND WILLIAM A. TENNIEN 


(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF THE 
GUARDIAN ANGELS, HASTINGS, MINNESOTA, AFTER 
ALTERATION. JAMES B. HILLS, ARCHITECT. THE 
SMALL ILLUSTRATION SHOWS CONDITIONS IN 
CHURCH BEFORE THE CHANGES WERE MADE 


(BELOW) INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL IN THE 
GOOD SHEPHERD HOME, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. LEO 
B. HILGERS, ARCHITECT. ALTAR APPURTENAN- 
CES BY THE MONTEREY GUILD. THE SMALL ILLUS- 
TRATION SHOWS CONDITIONS BEFORE CHANGES 


(LEFT) ALTAR AND SANCTUARY 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMP- 
TION, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT. 
OLIVER REAGAN, ARCHITECT. THE 
ALTAR IS OF MARBLE, THE TABER- 
NACLE AND CANDLESTICKS, CRU- 
CIFIX, ARE OF SILVER PLATED 
BRONZE. ON THE PANELS OF WOOD 
OF THE REREDOS ARE PAINTINGS 
BY HILDRETH MEIERE. SIMPLICITY 
IS THE KEYNOTE. (BELOW) INTE- 
RIOR _ BEFORE ALTERATIONS AND 
VIEW OF THE ALTAR OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN AFTER ALTERATIONS 
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(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 
OF OUR LADY CF MOUNT CARMEL, 
MOUNT CARMEL, CONNECTICUT, AFTER 
ALTERATIONS. L. BANCEL LAFARGE, 
ARCHITECT. THE ESSENCE OF THIS 
DESIGN CENTERED AROUND THE RE- 
TENTION OF THE FINE WINDOW BY 
THE FATHER OF THE ARCHITECT. 
THE TABERNACLE IS AN INGENIOUS 
ADAPTATION OF THE OLD BOX TABER- 
NACLE, OVER WHICH WAS PLACED A 
FRAME FOR THE VEIL. THE CRUCIFIX 
IS OF WOOD, GILDED, DESIGNED, AND 
EXECUTED BY LINDENTHALER-SALIGA 
STUDIOS, WHO ALSO INSTALLED THE 
CANOPY ABOVE THE ALTAR. (RIGHT) 
INTERIOR BEFORE ALTERATIONS 
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the Roman Missal “represents in its 
entirety the loftiest and most important 
work in ecclesiastical literature, being 
that which shows forth with the greatest 
fidelity the life history of the Church, 
that sacred poem in the making of which 
ha posto mano et cielo ¢ terra. (Dante, 
Parad., XXV, 1-2.) To bring out clearly 
the subject matter in its historical and 
archaeological aspect, by rapid but ac- 
curate touches, to illustrate it by expres- 
sive comparisons, to point out the theo- 
logical authority for its most important 
statement, whilst at the same time draw- 
ing attention to the artistic beauty of its 
mystical aspect, such has been the aim 
that I have ever kept in view.” He adds 
that when he had finished about one 
third of his work, he was named Arch- 
bishop of Milan and Cardinal and that 
he could thereafter give only rare mo- 
ments to this work; accordingly the last 
volumes have not the same value as the 
first. Basically the general plan is the 
same as that of Dom Guéranger. It is a 
liturgical year giving a summary, a 
commentary, an explanation for each 
feast of the year and for each saint of 
the calendar. 

Certain critics have expressed surprise 
that in the preface no mention is made 
of Dom Guéranger, whose Liturgical 
Year was published many years earlier, 
but be it again noted that this preface 
is only a short introduction in which he 
could only write a summary. Moreover, 
if Dom Schuster’s work often calls to 
mind that of Dom Guéranger, as was 
inevitable, his plan is not quite the 
same, and his point of view is different. 
If a long time had elapsed since his 
reading and meditating on the work of 
his predecessor, it would not be surpris- 
ing to learn that he did not have re- 
course to Dom Guéranger in the com- 
position of his own work. Schuster is a 
sufficiently eminent liturgist to have no 
need of a helping hand. Writing more 
than a half century after the abbot of 
Solesmes, he has kept up with all the 
archaeological discoveries of which 
Dom Guéranger could not have known. 
Schuster enjoyed, moreover, the enor- 


8 Three volumes, Klosterneuburg, 1932. A 
. French translation: Le guide dans L’Année 
Liturgique, Editions Salvator, Mulhouse, 
France, 1935- 

9Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., Theological 
Aspect of the Liturgical Movement, in Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, July, 1934; Reverend Ger- 
ald Ellard, S.J., Dangerous Doctrine? —a De- 
murrer, ibid., June, 1935; Why a Church Year 
at All —a Rejoinder, by M. Ducey, ibid., July, 
1935. Cf. Clergy Review, February,1935, p- 162. 


mous advantage of living in Rome, of 
having, as abbot of Saint Paul’s, as pro- 
fessor at the school of sacred music and 
at the Oriental Institute, followed all the 
excavations and research which have, in 
these recent years, cast light upon so 
many obscure points of Christian ar- 
chaeology. A difference which will 
strike the reader of the Liber Sacramen- 
torum is that the cardinal of Milan, whose 
orthodoxy cannot be contested, has 
rejected as pure legends, or even as 
fables, a mass of acts of the martyrs 
whose authenticity are admitted with- 
out hesitation by the abbot of Solesmes 
and his continuator. 

Finally, outside of the liturgical year 
properly speaking, Dom Schuster has 
given us some dissertations of a more 
historical and archaeological character 
which one would seek in vain in the 
Liturgical Year. The following are a few 
examples. In the first volume of the Liber 
Sacramentorum: ecclesiastical prayer in 
the early church; the historical setting 
of Saint Gregory’s reform of the Roman 
Liturgy; the consecration of basilicas 
in early Christian times; sacred art in 
the house of God; the Roman calendar; 
the origin and evolution of the “ordi- 
narium missae.” In the third volume: 
Eastern influence in the Roman Lit- 
urgy; the place of monasticism in the 
liturgical life of Rome. In the fifth 
volume: the sanctuaries of the Blessed 
Virgin in mediaeval Rome. I do not 
think these chapters will be criticized 
on the grounds of being out of place, but 
it is evident that Dom Schuster has 
enlarged the domain of the liturgical 
year by considering such questions. 

In his commentary on each feast Dom 
Schuster has also kept his originality of 
treatment. On the whole, and despite 
the lack of proportion which has been 
noted, the work of Cardinal Schuster 
is of great interest for Roman liturgy and 
archaeology. It is at the same time the 
work of a theologian who explains with 
clarity and piety the great Christian 
mysteries which the liturgical cycle 
presents to us according to the different 
periods of the year. If he rejects as 
false some legends of the saints, he ap- 
preciates others at their just value and 
knows how to exploit them to good ad- 
vantage when they are documented on 
trustworthy testimony. The books have 
already been widely read in Italy and 
in France. 

It is to be hoped that they will meet 
with the same success in English speak- 
ing countries where they are, as yet, 
only slightly known. 


SHORTLY after Dom Schuster’s work 
appeared, Pius Parsch’s work was pub- 
lished in German. It is another liturgical 
year, but on a new plan. On this com- 
mon theme Parsch has written a work 
which is original in its form and execu- 
tion, Das Jahr des Heiles, Klosterneuburger 
Liturgiekalender ftir immerwdhrender Ge- 
brauch.® The first version of this liturgical 
calendar appeared in 1923 in a much 
briefer form, a sort of d:rectorium of the 
important feasts with very short com- 
mentaries. Each year after 1923 it was 
augmented until it finally attained its 
definitive state with the tenth edition in 
1932. The first volume deals with 
Christmastide, Wezhnachtsteil, which in- 
cludes advent and the six Sundays after 
the Epiphany. The second volume in- 
cludes Septuagesima to Pentecost, the 
third from Pentecost to advent. Each 
volume contains the temporal and the 
sanctoral. ‘The books are abundantly 
illustrated. There are reproductions of 
churches in Rome, in Ravenna, and in 
other cities, of mosaics, of frescoes, of 
sculpture, of tombs of the saints, etc. 
Moreover, each volume contains a con- 
siderable number of small illustrations, 
capitals, tail-pieces, and other drawings 
of the author’s composition, the sym- 
bolism of which is often complicated 
but explained in a note. All these repro- 
ductions which speak to the imagination 
are the most original part of the work 
and are largely accountable for its popu- 
lar success. One feels that the author, 
from the very beginning of publication, | 
has kept in close touch with his flock 
and has exerted himself year after year 
to perfect his work. He has not neglected 
to follow liturgical research, and his 
work, while not having the range of 
Dom Schuster’s, still gives sufficient in- 
formation on each day of the year. 
Other articles or research material 
on the feasts of the year might be cited 
to show the growing interest that is in- 
spired by the liturgy, but it remains to 
indicate briefly how several authors have 
conceived the liturgical year. Two litur- 
gists have recently engaged in a contro- 
versy on the subject. The first is the 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., who has 
published a good thesis on ordination 
and another book of more practical 
character, Christian Life and Worshp.® 
It is on this last question and on his 
theory of the liturgical year that he has 
been criticized by a Benedictine, who 
reproaches him for not giving that in- 
stitution its true value. Without entering 
into the discussion, it will perhaps be 
useful to discuss the conceptions of the 
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principal authors who have been stud- 
ied in the course of this article. The 
work of Letourneur bears the mark of 
its century, when the taste for the lit- 
urgy, or rather liturgical piety, was not 
as yet awakened among the faithful. 
Letourneur’s book is rather a commen- 
tary on the epistle and the gospel than a 
liturgical exposition; nothing on the 
character of advent or the other liturgi- 
cal seasons. It has been noted that 
Cardinal Schuster, who gives so much 
place to the study of Christian archae- 
ology, does not content himself with 
writing a work of pure erudition. His 
intention is that history and archaeology 
shall appear in the liturgical year only 
to help us penetrate more deeply into 
the mind of the Church, who expresses 
her sentiments in the liturgy and who 
gives to the faithful the means of cele- 
brating more perfectly the feast days 
and the saints by the text of the prayers 
and the melodies which enhances the 
antiphons, the responses, and the tracts. 
There is hardly a page in his Leber 
Sacramentorum in which our piety does 
not find a healthy and vivifying nour- 
ishment. He has even been criticized for 
laying too much stress on mystical con- 
siderations. But this reproach, if it be 
one, is perhaps due to the fact that the 
author, having become Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Milan, was not able to 
give to the last part of his work the same 
care that he gave to the first volumes. 

On the other hand Father Parsch’s 
main concern is that the reader gain 
a fuller knowledge of the Church and 
of what she teaches to the faithful. He 
borrows from the Fathers of the Church 
the most eloquent passages which they 
pronounced to the people on feast days. 
He comments on the Collects and the 
other liturgical pieces so as to draw a 
lesson from them. Even his small draw- 
ings, with their often subtle symbolism, 
serve as a new means to strike the imagi- 
nation of the people and to awaken 
within their hearts a truly Catholic 
sense (feeling). 

But we must return once more to Dom 
Guéranger in order to learn the true 
significance of the liturgical year and 
of the influence which each day’s serv- 
ices may exercise on a Christian forma- 
tion. In a frequently quoted passage he 
has showed how Jesus Christ Himself is 
the means as well as the object of the 
Liturgy, and that is why the ecclesiasti- 
cal year is for him nothing more than the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ and of 
His mysteries in the Church and in the 
souls of the faithful. That is the true 


divine cycle in which all the works of 
God shine forth brightly; the septenary 
of the creation; the Pasch and the Pente- 
cost of the first chosen people; the in- 
effable visit to the Word incarnate, 
His sacrifice, His victory; the descent of 
His Spirit; the Holy Eucharist; the 
unspeakable glories of the Mother of 
God, ever Virgin; the splendor of the 
angels; the merits and the triumphs of 
the saints; so that one may say that it 
finds its point of departure under the 
Law of the Patriarchs, its progress in 
the Written Law, its ever growing con- 
summation under the Law of Charity, 
until, being finally completed, it dis- 
appears in Eternity, as the Written 
Law fell of itself, on the day when the 
invincible force of the blood of the Lamb 
tore in two the veil of the Temple. 
‘How much we should have liked,” 
he adds in his Préface générale, ‘‘to be able 
to relate worthily the holy marvels of 
this mystical calendar! How happy we 
should be to make understood all the 
glory which should be rendered to the 
august Trinity, to the Saviour, to Mary, 
to the blessed spirits, and to the saints, 
of this annual commemoration of so 
many wonders! If the Church renews 
her youth each year, like the eagle, it is 
because, by means of the liturgical 
cycle, she is visited by her Spouse in 
proportion to her needs. Each year she 
sees Him again as a child in the crib, 
fasting on the mountain, offering Him- 
self on the cross, arising from the sepul- 
chre, founding His Church and institut- 
ing His sacraments, taking His place 
at the right hand of His Father, sending 
the Holy Spirit to men; and the graces 
of these divine mysteries are renewed 
within her in turn, so that, made fecund 
according to Her needs, the garden 
of the Church ever sends forth her odors 
to her Spouse (Cant. iv. 16).” 

In the Préface générale for advent, p. 
xix-xx, we find the following: ‘‘Now, 
what the liturgical year operates in the 
Church in general, it repeats in the soul 


of every Catholic anxious to receive the 
gifts of God. This succession of mystical 
seasons assures, to Christians, the means 
of this supernatural life without which 
all other life is no more than a death 
more or less disguised; and there are 
souls so enamored of this divine suc- 
cession which is unfolded in the Catho- 
lic cycle that they finally feel its effects 
in their natural life, as the supernatural 
life absorbs it, and the calendar of the 
Church absorbs that of the astrono- 
mers.” 

From what precedes we see that if the 
framework of treatments of the liturgical 
year may vary, the essential matter 
remains the same. In those works which 
have been discussed here, and espe- 
cially in the last three, which are the 
most important, the subject has been 
conceived and treated in different fash- 
ion. Interest in the liturgical year has 
now been aroused. Other authors may 
follow and propose a new formula. 
Every day new works appear on the 
feasts, on the saints, on the liturgical 
seasons. New feasts and new saints have 
been added to the calendar. Older 
works will have to be revived, or at least 
kept up to date. 

From the spiritual point of view, it 
would be difficult to surpass Dom 
Guéranger. But how many of the faith- 
ful have not yet understood the excel- 
lence of this devotion and remain 
strangers to the liturgical movement! 
We must awaken in them this apprecia- 
tion of the offices of the Church, show 
them their superiority over other forms 
of devotion, which may be worthy of 
respect but which have not the same 


importance and do not act on the soul — 


with the same efficacy. It is up to pastors 
to initiate themselves in this discipline 
in order to bring its benefits to their 


flocks. They will find all the elements of 
this liturgical discipline in the authors — 
examined in this article, and they will __ 
doubtless not regret the time they de- — 


vote to their study. 


Apprenticeship Training 


LAWRENCE M. RAFTERY 


RADE AND INDUSTRIAL edu- 
cation is a subject to which I, both 
as a representative for many years of 
organized labor and as the father of 


nine growing children who very shortly 


must find their places in the trades or in ~ 
industry, have given much personal in- 
terest and consideration. Our present _ 
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system of public education enables 
youth to obtain a little general knowl- 
edge on a wide variety of subjects and 
no doubt gives a cultural background, 
but it often fails to give youth sufficient 
guidance and information to make easy 
or possible the transition from the school 
to desirable employment. It is gratifying 
to know that to-day, through vocational 
training and associations of employers 
and labor, the problems of youth, ap- 
prenticeship, trade and industrial train- 
ing are beginning to receive serious at- 
tention. 

The problems raised by this period of 
transition from school to employment 
were never more numerous and acute 
nor more needful of careful solution 
than to-day, chiefly because of the years 
of depression and unemployment. There 
are many idle young men between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one who, in 
more normal times, would be pursuing 
the higher education necessary to allow 
them to follow the occupation of their 
choice. These young men present a 
youth problem because they are un- 
fortunately not in a position to continue 
their education and consequently are 
unable to find their place in our com- 
plicated industrial scheme. They feel 
useless and unnecessary, discouraged 
and defeated; they feel they are a bur- 
den upon their parents when their one 
ambition is to be independent and self- 
sustaining, and they are a problem to 
civic organizations as well as the patrol- 
man on the beat. They feel that they 
should be shouldering the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in their communities; 
they become embittered and fall an 
easy prey to the flaming speeches of 
criminals, radicals and revolutionaries. 
The more of these boys that can be safely 
guided through this transitory period 
and properly placed in a trade or in in- 
dustry, the fewer of them will appear on 
police blotters or in the halls of radicals 


and collectivists. 


Too few of our youth have any real 
conception of the qualifications and re- 
quirements of the various employments 
which may be open to them after they 
leave school. Too often the choice of a 
vocation is the result of chance or acci- 
dent instead of intelligent and careful 
planning. Even though youth feels able 
to analyze its own general qualifications 
and special aptitudes or talents, little 
comes from such an ability except 
through a thorough knowledge of the 
trade in which a potential worker is in- 
terested. The most obvious way in 
which to attack this problem is to pro- 


vide these young people with the 
knowledge, training and guidance which 
will fit them for a definite place in our 
industrial plan; and the most universally 
acceptable agency to provide this guid- 
ance and training is the trade and voca- 
tional school. 


IN THIS age of high-speed machinery 
and general speed-up in trade and in- 
dustry, where the emphasis is definitely 
placed upon production, very little con- 
sideration is given by the employer to the 
training of the young men who come in 
to his shop. Too often, the employee 
pursues the same slip-shod and haphaz- 
ard course that landed him in the job; 
skill and craftsmanship suffer, and he 
never advances beyond the stage of 
mediocre work. Many employers evade 
their responsibility for the training of 
future mechanics in their industry by 
refusing to employ apprentices, and 
many others who do employ them pay 
but little attention to their advance- 
ment in the trade. It is necessary then 
that this training which is lacking in the 
shop be supplied to the apprentices 
from an outside source, and again it is 
the trade and vocational school which 
must be relied upon to fill this need 
through its trade extension classes. 

I believe that apprenticeship, supple- 
mented by trade extension education, 
is the proper method of entry into any 
trade. Organized labor has found that 
men who have learned their trade by 
this method make the best mechanics 
and the best union members. From the 
standpoint of the employer, men trained 
in the shop are far superior to those of 
equal skill hired from the outside. The 
outsider is not trained to appreciate the 
policies and traditions of the firm and 
does not fully comprehend its standards 
of skill and craftsmanship and quality. 
Further, his only interest is in his job 
and he will work for that shop only as 
long as he thinks there is no advantage 
to him in working elsewhere. The ap- 
prentice trained in a particular shop is a 
member of the shop family; the shop 
is his home. According to figures ob- 
tainable from apprentice employers and 
others, shops which employ properly 
trained apprentices have an annual 
turnover 35 per cent less than the 
others. And employee turnover is ex- 
pensive because the employer finds in- 
creased spoilage and additional super- 
vision necessary when new men must be 
broken in. 

Supervisory personnel must be made 
up of trained persons. Foremen and 


superintendents need all round skill 
even more than mechanics. They must 
understand the fundamentals underly- 
ing all operations and be able to make 
corrections and improvements when 
necessary. Obviously they cannot super- 
vise work with which they are unfamil- 
iar and will lose the confidence of the 
men if they fail on such points. Appren- 
tice training and trade extension educa- 
tion provides a thorough course in all 
departments and divisions of the trade, 
and a foreman who has taken such a 
course is not handicapped by limited 
knowledge and insufficient experience. 

When the employer’s business is 
staffed by happy and energetic workers, 
the work is well done and quality is 
maintained. When the employees are in 
a different frame of mind, the employer 
encounters trouble. The problem of 
maintaining a high morale among em- 
ployees is a most delicate one, one which 
most employers would give a great deal 
to solve, but of which most know very 
little. The apprentice has confidence in 
his employer under whom he _ has 
learned his trade. The proper execution 
of his contract, together with the oppor- 
tunity for advancement, builds up a 
morale which can be obtained in no 
other way. Youth is impressionable at 
the apprentice age, and if the employer 
helps him and takes an interest in his 
problems and difficulties, he will be 
grateful and respond through codpera- 
tion; a mutual understanding will result 
which will endure throughout the years 
of employment. 


PROPERLY trained apprentices make 
good citizens and good union members. 
It is very rarely that the member who 
rises from such apprenticeship becomes 
a serious problem to his union. More 
often it is the less skilled and less quali- 
fied member who gives the union the 
major share of its problems. The skilled 
man, because he has been trained in 
sequential thinking and directed plan- 
ning in connection with his work, has 
more or less unconsciously carried that 
kind of thinking into his personal prob- 
lems. He is more amenable to reason 
and more apt to consider a problem 
from both sides, and less inclined toward 
radicalism and _ ill-considered action. 
Properly supervised apprenticeship gives 
the youth, through close contact with 
his union and his employer, a clear pic- 
ture of employee-employer relationship 
and responsibilities; his school work 
gives him an insight into his duties and 
responsibilities as a citizen and im- 
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presses him with the necessity for 
straight thinking. 

While it is true that opportunities for 
apprenticeship in the trades are not as 
good to-day as once was the case, there 
are still a considerable number of good 
openings available each year, and it 
should be the purpose of those engaged 
in the trades, both as employers and em- 
ployees, to attract the right type of 
young men for these jobs. According to 
conservative estimates, industry loses 
about 7 per cent of its skilled men every 
year as the result of death, superannua- 
tion, transfer to other occupations, and 
other causes. Mechanics must be trained 
to take the place of those who leave. If 
employers, labor, and the trade and in- 
dustrial schools do not meet this respon- 
sibility, the result will be an ever in- 
creasing shortage of skill and an increase 
of mediocrity. The responsibility of 
bringing young men into the trades and 
of training them as apprentices squarely 
confronts both labor and employer. 
Recognition of this responsibility should 
be expressed definitely in terms of a re- 
quired quota of apprentices in all trades 
and industry and a hearty and full em- 
ployer-labor coéperation with trade and 
industrial training authorities. 

Just as youth should use every means 
at its disposal to plan and choose a job, 
so also should the trades and industries 
exercise care and control in selecting 
those who are to be trained. Although 
high school graduation or its equivalent 
is an asset, any young man who is eager 
to learn and has the intelligence and 
ability necessary to acquire skill and 
learn the technical details is acceptable 
in most trades. Students who have taken 
special courses in related subjects have, 
of course, a distinct advantage, although 
they should not overlook the necessity 
of the trade extension class work. Gen- 
erally speaking the trades do not desire 
boys younger than sixteen years of age 
to enter apprentice training. 

The apprentice applicant need not 
have above the average strength to per- 
form his duties, but he should have a 
good physique, as most trades require a 
considerable amount of moving about, 
lifting, climbing, and working under 
conditions which require muscular ac- 
tion. His hearing and eyesight should be 
good as well as his general health. 

The employer expects the apprentice 
to manifest an interest in his work, to 
know the correct relationship of the ap- 
prentice to the employer and to his 
fellow workers, to have a desire to learn, 
to be resourceful, to plan and organize 


his work and to know how to conserve 
material and care for tools and equip- 
ment. He expects the apprentice to be 
punctual, to keep in good health, to 
develop initiative and leadership, co- 
operate in every way. The apprentice is 
expected to learn while he is earning, to 
keep informed as to new facts and new 
ideas. A good apprentice will take pride 
in doing his work well and give an hon- 
est day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 


IN MANY CASES, the depression re- 
sulted in a cessation of training and, asa 
consequence, no attempt was made to 
replace craftsmen lost through death, 
retirement or change of occupation. In 
many trades, new products, new ideas, 
new methods have created a demand for 
better trained workers. In the painting 
trade, for example, new decorations and 
new color schemes require special train- 
ing. These factors tend to make painting 
and decorating an interesting and de- 
sirable trade for young men. This par- 
ticular trade is now in need of men who 
have a complete knowledge of all practi- 
cal and technical phases and who can 
supervise men on the job. A painter who 
has thoroughly mastered his trade and 
has the ability to handle men may be- 
come a foreman, in which position it 
may be necessary for him to estimate 
costs and make bids on specific jobs, 
lay out directions for doing the job, and 
supervise the work of those workers 
hired to do the job. Before he can be- 
come a successful painting contractor, 
which requires ability to hire and super- 
vise competent foremen and mechanics, 
make careful cost estimates, and use 
good business judgment, an individual 
must have served as a practical painter 
and painting foreman. 

Apprenticeship training has often 
failed when operated by a single group. 
Trade and industrial education should 
bring together the three groups neces- 
sary to the success of a vocational train- 
ing programme: workers, employers, 
and the school authorities. The most 
effective apprenticeship programmes 
are to be found where representative 
trade advisory committees of workers, 
employers, and the trade school au- 
thorities have been set up to assist in 
solving training and placement prob- 
lems. Here competent craftsmen have 
been employed to teach and a practical 
trade programme has been put into 
operation. Therefore, the apprentice- 
ship training program should provide: 
(1) a trade advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives from employ- 


ers, labor, and the vocational school; 
(2) a written indenture agreement in- 
suring the apprentice a reasonably con- 
tinuous employment, with fair wages 
and wage increases, based on ability, 
interest, and progress made; (3) credit 
on the term of apprenticeship for train- 
ing given in the school approved by the 
advisory committee and credit on the 


term of apprenticeship for apprentices 


who have the necessary practical ex- 


perience, skill, and technical knowledge, — 
and who can pass a test given by the 


committee; (4) a variety of experience 


in the trade under the supervision of a 


competent practical foreman or crafts- 
man; (5) instruction in technical and 
practical work which applies directly to 
the work the apprentice is doing and 
which helps to develop craftsmanship — 
at least four hours a week; and (6) the 
apprentice should receive pay for his 
school time at the same rate he receives 
for his work in the shop. 

The programme should be flexible 
and simple enough so that the craftsman- 
teacher may quickly and easily deter- 
mine what he must teach the apprentice 
during the four hours a week in school. 
It should provide for codérdination of 
the practical work in the trade school 


and the work done in industry, through — 


the codperation of the advisory commit- 
tee. 

One of the chief difficulties in train- 
ing an apprentice is to organize the 
practical experience he receives in in- 
dustry so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity to work on a variety of jobs typi- 
cal in the trade. Too often the appren- 
tice makes good in one class of work and 
the employer is reluctant to assign him 
to another operation. Such a policy is 
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fatal to the training programme. It is 


therefore important that the advisory 


committee support without reservation 
a programme which requires an em- 
ployer to take sufficient interest in the ~ 


apprentice and provide him with a well- 


rounded experience. If apprentice train- 
ing is to be a success, the apprentice 


must have a fair chance to learn every 
important phase of his trade. A training 


programme with this objective, prop-— 


erly organized, can be a safeguard to 
sound craftsmanship. 
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Recent Publications 


ON ARCHITECTURE. By Frank Lloyd 
Wright. New York. Duell, Sloane and 
Pierce. $3.50. 


This being a book-minded age, a 
great many artists have succumbed to 
the temptation to augment their general 
prestige by writing. Very often this lit- 
erary or journalistic attempt centres 
_ around a justification of the artist’s work 
in architecture, sculpture, or painting. 
The fascination of the literary medium 


- in these instances, however, has often 


led to somewhat astounding generaliza- 
tions on matters not completely within 
the writer’s experience. Not infrequently 
this is accompanied by ingenuous and 
_cosmic-like prophecies on diverse and 
abstruse subjects. Nor are artists en- 
tirely to blame for this folly of writing 
on matters wherein they lack that sort 
of competence that may be granted to 
them in their own fields of work. Like 
the majority, they are the victims of a 
period when the written word, sans 
logic and philosophical content, is re- 
garded with almost superstitious rever- 
ence. They have, therefore, sought 
_ through the prestige of a seeming, and 
unrealizable, intellectual competency 
and universality to elicit a support 
which a lack of understanding of art 
often denies to their work in their own 
medium. 

The contrast, therefore, between re- 
spect for a truly magnificent contribu- 
tion to architecture and a feeling of in- 
dulgence for what one must regard as 
quite human limitations is forcibly 
brought to mind by the collected writ- 
ings of Frank Lloyd Wright, published 
under the title On Architecture. This vol- 
ume includes the lectures and articles 
written by Mr Wright from 1894 to 
1940. In architecture Mr Wright has 
been, to all intent and purpose, a 
prophet. What he did magnificently 
at the beginning of this century has 
only now become a general, architec- 
tural vernacular among American and 
European architects. His architecture 
has even anticipated mechanical de- 
_velopments such as the form qualities 
incidental to streamlining, while his 
ground plans predicted the general form 
- characteristics of the airplane. His only 
guarantee that he could survive in a 
world relatively hostile to his architec- 
tural style lay in his own endowment 
of thoroughgoing self-belief. Such self- 
belief necessitates an exclusive rather 


than an inclusive type of mentality, a 
condition which sharply defines and 
limits the intellectual boundaries of a 
personality of this exceptional type. 
The modern world being what it is, an 
architectural genius of this innovating 
character, be it noted, could scarcely 
function under any other known cir- 
cumstance than that of an assertive 
self-belief. 

All of this I hope makes clear that, 
partisan as I am of Mr Wright as an 
architect, I am not similarly impressed 
by the philosophical implications of his 
writings, nor by his critical judgments on 
life. It is interesting, however, that his 
article, ‘“The Art and Craft of the Ma- 
chine,” written in 1904, and included in 
this book, attains to more completeness 
and to a happier accord with the quality 
of his architecture. This article is really 
a prose poem. A piece of pure lyricism, it 
records the impression made on this 
then young architect by the physical 
magnificence of American industrial 
and mechanical achievement. I was a 
boy in grammar school when I first 
read, and often re-read, this inspiriting 
impression derived from the American 
scene. Years have passed since my last 
reading of it; a book that contains a 
reprint can only be most welcome. It is 
a very truly felt and recorded picture, 
and to my mind it is the best and most 
complete piece of writing by this artist- 
architect. 

Included in the general text of the 
book are many quotable portions. These 
are very apt, and as they relate to actual 
experience, they seem to demand cita- 
tion. On the American architect Mr 
Wright had this to say in 1900: ““Robbed 
by his own cowardice and mediocrity 
of his former commanding position in 
the arts, he hesitates between stalking his 
victim outright or working wires (other- 
wise his friends) for the ‘job,’ as his 
opportunity is now styled.” On build- 
ings he said this in 1908: “Buildings like 
people must first be sincere, must be 
true, and then withal, as gracious and 
lovable as may be.” On architects, this 
in 1930: “The American Institute of 
Architects should modernize and be- 
come a frankly commercial organization 
like a labor union. Organize to maintain 
a fair wage, or fee, and keep the archi- 
tect on the job in his true capacity as 
such.” Of the United States he said in 
1938: “Our country’s humor is [to] her 
honor. Even her vulgarity is picturesque. 
But I look upon her pretensions to cul- 
ture with a wicked eye.” On housing 
activities in this country he said to Mr 


Nathan Strauss (about the USHA): 
“At dinner he asked me what I thought 
about their slum clearance housing 
work. Do you really want to know? I 
said. He did, so I told him the truth. 
Out of the slums of to-day you are 
making the slums of tomorrow. He did 
not believe me or like it.’ This last re- 
mark, I, personally, would paraphrase 
thus: “Out of the slums of yesterday, 
you are making the home-barracks of 
to-day which promise to be the hygienic 
slums of tomorrow.” The evidence for 
this last exists in the housing projects 
now completed. 

There is much more than this in the 
book that is quotable; so much in fact, 
that I can perceive vast and profitable 
good to the architectural profession and 
to the public at large from its perusal. 
Furthermore, I think a reading public 
could be found for a compilation of 
excerpts. This would have definite 
value as it would concentrate attention 
on vital facts which are uniquely expres- 
sive in Mr Wright’s presentation of 
them. The editorial work of Mr Fred- 
erick Gutheim has been admirably 
done and the volume, in its binding and 
format, which were designed by Mr 
Wright, has the distinction that is usual 


to his work. 
Bs Bs 


ARCHITECTURE THROUGH THE 
AGES. By Talbot Hamlin. New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 


Talbot Hamlin was for many years 
Professor of Architecture at Columbia 
University and lecturer on the theory 
of architecture, succeeding his revered 
father who held the same chair at the 
same university through a long and en- 
viable career. The author is now li- 
brarian of the Avery Library, which 
contains America’s most complete col- 
lections of architectural reference ma- 
terial. 

The architectural profession acknowl- 
edges him to be a competent authority. 
In this book of some six hundred pages 
he has chosen to discuss civilization in 
general, and against this background to 
explain architecture in particular. He 
successfully avoids any too definite label- 
ing of styles or setting of dates, and so 
conveys to the reader the ever-changing 
and molten character of architecture as 
it flowed on through the ages from one 
center of civilization to other points of 
power or regions of particular wealth. 

His purpose seems more to discuss 
architecture editorially than to give 
technical instruction, and it is probably 
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for this reason that illustrations, though 
numerous, are generally without detail. 

The words flow pleasantly and do not 
convey that impression of repetition 
which the subject matter invites. His 
ability to convey in words a clear con- 
ception of forms and types of construc- 
tion is truly extraordinary. 

The part that the Church has played 
in architecture he treats fully, but ob- 
jectively, explaining with great care the 
various influences involved throughout 
the early and middle ages. There is no 
hint, however, of the loss to art of the 
inspiration of the Church after the 
Reformation. 

On the title page Hamlin quotes 
Hilaire Belloc: ‘“To study something of 
great age until one grows familiar with 
it and almost to live in its time, is not 
merely to satisfy a curiosity or to estab- 
lish aimless truths; it is rather to fulfill a 
function whose appetite has always 
rendered History a necessity. By the 
recovery of the past, stuff and being are 
added to us; our lives, which, lived in 
the present only, are a film or surface, 
take on body —are lifted into one di- 
mension more.” 

This quotation is almost prophetic for 
with his treatment of the subject up to 
relatively modern times few architec- 
tural authorities would disagree, but 
the words seem to gather significance as 
more contemporary work is discussed. 
Modern men and their buildings are 
subject to his personal preferences, and 
the fact that there is still some ecclesi- 
astical architecture is given little or no 
notice. H.R. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF jACO- 
BUS DE VORAGINE. Part One. Trans- 
lated and Adapted from the Latin by Granger 
Ryan and Helmut Ripperger. New York. 
Longmans, Green & Company. $3.00. 
There is a perennial interest in lives 
of the saints, and this latest translation 
Jacobus de Voragine’s Golden Legend 
will be welcomed by all who can ap- 
preciate the value of example preached 
through the medium of recorded and 
unrecorded accounts of vivid events in 
the lives of God’s chosen creatures. The 
biographies which comprise the greater 
part of the Golden Legend described the 
saints not necessarily as sober history 
would view them, but as the simple and 
imaginative piety of the middle ages 
conceived and loved them. The scholar 
can be reassured by the fact that Emile 
Male counted this work among the ten 
books from which we can form an ade- 
quate idea of mediaeval thought. 


What is of particular interest in this 
case is the fact that this translation is 
based on the Latin edition of Graesse, 
published in Leipzig in 1850. This is 
usually acknowledged to be the best 
available text, but the translators have 
not hesitated to follow other editions, 
either manuscripts or early printed 
versions, and making certain omissions 
and changes which do not in the least 
detract from the value of the work since 
there is, at present, no definitive edition 
of the Legend. The translators have 
sought to give some flavor of antiquity 
to their interpretation, but they have 
avoided the temptation to give literary 
‘style’? to a work which is almost com- 
pletely devoid of it in the original. They 
have eliminated certain passages in 
which repetitions were multiplied or 
where stories told would have offended 
rather than inspired the reader of to- 
day. 

It is interesting to note that this is the 
first English translation since that issued 
by Caxton in 1483, unless we include 
the limited edition of the Caxton text 
printed and published by William Mor- 
ris in 1892. This first volume covers the 
liturgical year to June 30, inclusive. 
Part two, to be published in October, 
will complete the cycle. 


Correspondence 


OakKDALE, Lone IsLAND 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

It occurred to me that the following 
account of events at Solesmes, during 
the war and after the armistice, would 
interest readers of LirurcicaL ARTs. 

When war was declared in Septem- 
ber, 1939, most of the young and mid- 
dle-aged monks were mobilized, includ- 
ing several who had fought in the last 


war, as they were reserve officers in the 
army and navy. At the same time, the 
greater part of the monastery was requi- 
sitioned as a military hospital and those 
among the monks who were left were 
crowded into the old building that re- 
mains from the time of Dom Guéranger. 
The guest parlors were turned into cells” 


for the monks and brothers. Even so, | 
when the mobilized men came back on 


leave, the monastery was crowded to 
capacity. They all returned for Holy 


Week, 1940. It was the last time they © 


were to meet. Already the shadow of 


death was hanging very low, but in — 
spite of this, perhaps because of this, the 


singing of those great Offices was more ~ 


a. a 


beautiful than ever before. The men re- © 
turned from an open-air life which put — 


a certain vigor into the voices, and 
though the perfection that comes from 
daily singing in common may have been 
less remarkable than in other years, the 
tragic intensity of the voices was un- 
speakably moving. Yet we still dreamed 
of victory in those days! 

After the tragic days of May, when 


Holland and Belgium were invaded, and — 


where most of our men were engaged in 
the Battle of Flanders, many disap-— 
peared. Nothing more was heard of 
them for a long time. Finally, it became 
known — first as a rumor, then with 
certitude — that three had given their 
lives for their country: Dom Moulinet, 
the Grand Chantre (a very grave loss to 
the monastery), Dom Turpault, killed 
on the beach at Dunkerque, and a lay 
brother. Several more had been seri- 
ously wounded and were hospitalized in 


’ 
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Holland; seventeen others were (and 


still are) prisoners in Germany; among 
these last are the Prior and sub-Prior. 
Also the organist, Dom Bonet. 


When the invasion of France had al- : t 
most reached our region, it was thought — 


that the lines could hold on the other 


side of the Loire. The Abbot deter- 
mined to send the novices and many of 
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the monks to a place of safety, he him- 


self remaining at Solesmes with the — 
aged and infirm. By that time, ithad be- 
come impossible to procure any normal 
means of transportation, as the trains 


were reserved for the movement of 


troops; the automobiles had been requi- _ 


sitioned long ago, and even horse- 


drawn vehicles were rare. Consequently 


the monks. left on foot, on bicycles, or 


in the care of friends who might dispose — 
of some means of locomotion. Not more _ 
than eight or ten were left at Solesmes. _ 
Those who left on foot or on bicycles — 


met with many a dramatic adventure, 
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_ but there were no casualties, thank God. 
Some were mistaken for “‘parachute 
troops,” as the ecclesiastical garb had 
been worn (it was claimed) by the Ger- 
mans when they descended in Holland. 
The wildest rumors were circulating 
everywhere yet no one imagined that 
France was already conquered. The 
news was scarce and often contradic- 
tory. No instructions were given to the 
civilian population. The result was that 
all joined the throng of refugees that 
had begun to flow from Holland and 
Belgium in May, had continued from 
the north of France, and from regions 
getting ever nearer to our own. And the 
current swept on. 
Paris had been occupied on the four- 
_ teenth. The monks left Solesmes on 
_ June 15. On the seventeenth Sablé was 
- bombarded. Some people were killed, 
but Solesmes was spared. A few days 
later, the Germans, having crossed the 
Loire, and having nothing further be- 
fore them but plain sailing, advanced 
far into the very heart of France and no 
_ further resistance being possible, Mar- 
shal Pétain requested an armistice. 
After the armistice. From the time the 
armistice was granted, the return of the 
monks began, some by demobilization, 
others by a return from across the Loire. 
Solesmes turned out to be in the part of 
France that was “occupied” by the 
Germans. No one knew, at that time, 
just how the army of occupation would 
treat the civil—and particularly the 
religious — population. As a matter of 
fact, they have behaved correctly as a 
general rule, and when abuses occurred 
due to individuals, complaints could be 
carried to the Commandatur and redress 
was always obtainable. Moreover, the 
part of the monastery that had been 
taken over as a hospital by the French 
army was not requisitioned by the Ger- 
man army of occupation, and the monks 
are now occupying the whole building. 
While the dead, the wounded, and the 
prisoners have left sad vacancies, these 
are more than filled by the “guests” 
from other monasteries now scattered 
among the houses of their Benedictine 
brethren. Among these are some of the 
monks from the great Luxembourg 
monastery of Clairvaux. At the time of 
- the invasion, these monks were notified 
that they would have two hours in 
which to leave and turn the building 
over to the Germans. They could only 
take with them a small valise apiece. 
The magnificent library of seventy 
thousand books had to be abandoned. 
The patronal Feast of Saint Maur was 


selected for the notification and expul- 
sion. Other monasteries (in Belgium 
particularly) were also forced to leave in 
like manner. These monks are now scat- 
tered here and there wherever they can 
find a hospitable Benedictine roof. The 
French monks of San Girolamo, the 
Papal monastery in Rome founded for 
the revision of the Vulgate, are also 
among the exiles, though these left 
Rome at the time of the declaration of 
war and not by order of the Germans. 

As regards the French monasteries 
and other religious houses in France, 
the German army of occupation has 
treated them with perfect correctness so 
far. How long this will last no one can 
foresee, but when I left France on May 
8, all was serene at Solesmes. The 
monks are suffering, as are all other 
French men and women, from the 
scarcity of food. Every square inch of 
soil is planted with potatoes and other 
foodstuffs. Solesmes is situated in a good 
farming region, and may manage bet- 
ter than some others. 

So far, the monks have managed to 
exist, and as they are hardened to a 
fare which ordinary mortals would con- 
sider light, the Offices are sung with the 
usual perfection, marred slightly by the 
number of “‘guests’” who have not yet 
been broken in to the perfection of style 
of the monks of Solesmes. The great li- 
brary is intact, the work of the paleog- 
raphy continues — for how long, God 
only knows. Moreover, communications 
have been reopened between France 
and Belgium, so that printer’s proofs 
can pass between Solesmes and _ its 
publisher, Messrs Desclée & Cie, at 
Tournai. 

We can all pray for the day when nor- 
mal conditions will return to this sadly 
battered world and the work of the 
Benedictines in every country can con- 
tinue for the benefit of mankind. 

Yours truly, 
Justine B. WARD 


New York, NEw York 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Str: 

The first editorial in the May, 1941, 
number of LirurcicaL ARTS contained 
the following sentence: “It is humiliat- 
ing and annoying for an artist to-day to 
bargain for adequate compensation.” 

Are artists mice or men? Why is it 
humiliating (i.e., offensive to the pride 
or self-respect) for an artist today to 
bargain (i.e., to negotiate) for adequate 
compensation (i.e., a fair price)? No one 
else finds it so. Neither the teachers who 


instruct the artist in the principles of 
his art, nor the suppliers of his tools and 
materials, nor the workmen who build 
his house and studio, nor the merchants 
who supply his food and clothing, not 
even the prospective purchasers of his 
product while engaged in the activities 
which qualify them to be purchasers — 
to mention but a few of those who com- 
prise the world around the artist to-day. 

And what of the artist of yesterday? 
Was he of sterner stuff, of coarser mould, 
a rude and sturdy fellow less removed 
from the realities of every-day existence 
and less revolted by the common experi- 
ence of mankind? If so, his work perhaps 
embodied something of his earthiness, 
some of what he shared in common with 
his fellow men — the trials and worries 
of every day life as both he and they 
lived it, a decent pride and self-respect 
that told him he had rights and led him 
to stand up for them. Small wonder 
then that the works of these men, appar- 
ently as extinct as the dodo, are treas- 
ured and housed by “‘the munificence of 
such princely gifts’ as the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. 

This expression of my disagreement 
with the sentence standing at the head of 
this letter is pretty strongly put, I know. 
It is done so deliberately, and to call 
attention to implications and corollaries 
of the statement, which I am sure were 
neither seen nor intended. However, 
unless such implications are guarded 
against I am very much afraid that the 
pleadings of LirurcicaL Arts for 
greater patronage of our contemporary 
artists may fall on rather stony ground. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. SHERMAN 


Editor’s Note. Perhaps the difficulty lies in a 
misunderstanding concerning the term ‘‘bar- 
gaining”’ which, after all, cannot strictly apply 
to things not already made. The editorial refer- 
ence to the difficulties encountered by the artist 
in obtaining adequate compensation for his 
work was meant to call attention to that in- 
tangible element which cannot be estimated on 
the basis of a cost-plus-overhead balance 
sheet, but which ts the result of years of train- 
ing and the natural gifts with which certain 
human beings are endowed. Whether artists 
are mice or men seems to be beside the point. 
The analogy between the teachers who in- 
struct the artist, or the suppliers of his tools 
and materials, is not valid, because the sal- 
ary of the teacher is determined on the basis of 
well-established standards, and the prices of 
the tools must correspond to the cost-plus- 
overhead which have gone into the making 
of the tools. 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
3001 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N.Y, 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Branches in Most Principal Cities. 
Metal Weather Strips, Calking, Rock 
Wool Insulation, Metal Frame Screens, 
Insulate (storm) Windows for Steel Sash. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Makers of Victor Records. (For sets 
of Solesmes Records communicate direct 
with Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Alice Laughlin, Gloucester, Mass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INiexe 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Venetian Blinds of wood 
in stains or colors. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘“Resto-Crete”’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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HIGH ALTAR, 
ST. AMBROSE CHURCH 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Reverend Thomas P. Mooney, Pastor 
Anthony J. DePace, Architect 


Here one finds a beautiful Travernelle Clare 
marble Altar with a fine-combed,Appalachian 
oak Reredos in which there are four painted 
panels representing the Evangelists, while 
carved angels and cresting are surmounted 
by a polychromed linden wood statue of St. 
Ambrose. A Dossal of a deep rich red velvet 
with a pattern in gold forms the background 


for the delicately carved Crucifix. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


2West 45th St ™ New York City 


RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE INTERIOR DECORATION CONSISTING OF HIGH ALTAR AND TESTER, SIDE ALTARS, ALTAR 
RAIL, PAINTED DECORATION, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIXES & CANDLESTICKS 


REPRINTS 


There are a limited number of the following 
reprints available 
Liturgical Requirements for Sacred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie 
The Craftsmanship of Sacred Vessels 
A. Graham Carey 
(These two articles, fully illustrated, 
form one reprint) 25 cents 


The Textile Appurtenances for the Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lallou 
and William R. Talbot 
(Iilustrated) 10 cents 


The Exposition Throne and Monstrance 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 
(Illustrated) 10 cents 


Why Employ an Architect? 
The Reverend John LaF arge, 5.J. 10 cents 


These four reprints will be mailed 
postpaid for fifty cents 


Four cents postage for single reprints. 


Stamps will be accepted in payment. 


Please address the Secretary, 


LirurGicaL ARTS SOCIETY, 
300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


STATEMENT 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for October 1, 1940. 


State of New York \ ss 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and beliet, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 300 Madison Avenue, New 
York, Nz V- 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect inthe said | 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


rn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1940. 
[Seal IRVING I. SCHWINGER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, N.Y. City, 
New York County No. 29, 
Expires 1-31-41. 
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CARDS & CHRISTMAS 
How It Happened: English verse...Colorful, bright, full of feeling, artisti- 


cally superb... 

And if you are subscriber to this magazine, you can 
get these cards for a third less than regular price! —and 
no commercial greeting cards can approach our cards in 
value, even at their full list price. 


Two or three were gathered together shortly after last 
Christmas. One of them was moved to make his annual 
tirade against Christmas cards. They were not at all to 
his liking...For one thing, cards that in any way referred 
to the religious character of the feast were tawdry or 
sentimental or just plain bad...For another, what had 


perennial scotties, snowy-banked brooks, or ducks in What YOU do: 


flight to do with it? We wish we could send everybody who wants them free 

What good does it do to grouse? said his friend. Why samples of these lovely cards. Obviously we can’t afford 
not act? to do that. So we are making a sample offer which, 

This year THE COMMONWEAL decided to act, and (with for a trifling investment, will bring you the complete 
the help of the Liturgical Arts Society) it has acted. SEt... 

It selected six distinguished artists to design cards There are two types of cards: smaller ones at two for 
which would be gay and joyful and of fine artistic qual- fifteen cents, and larger ones at twenty-five cents apiece. 
ity...and which would have some connection with the Subscribers may purchase the first at five cents apiece, 
great religious feast the whole world celebrates. the second at six cards for a dollar. 

And the cards were to be so designed that they could There are cards of six different designs in each price 
be sold at moderate prices, within the reach of all. category, and sample sets will be sent postpaid at once 

The artists got to work with a will, and we can now on receipt of your order. If you are a subscriber to this 
offer the public twelve cards that are festive, lovely, magazine, send us 30 cents for the six less expensive 
colorful, works of art. There are Angels and Jesse cards, or a dollar for the six larger cards, or $1.25 for 
Trees and Madonnas, there are texts chosen from the all twelve cards. And when you have received your 
greatest religious poetry and from the classic writers of samples, we know you'll be wanting more. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 
300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample set of your Christmas cards. 


THE ARTISTS 


M. A. COUTURIER, O.P. Editor of Art Sacré (Paris); 
mural painter (work in Oslo, Norway, the chapel of 
the Dominican Master General, Rome); designer of 
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y ioe stained glass in Chartres and Notre Dame Cathedrals... R 
A SUBSCRIBERS SUBSCRIBERS HUXLEY HOUSE. Famous New York typographers : 

») 


whose advertising and artistic printing have won them 
fame among all lovers of fine work in the graphic arts... 


JOSEPH LOW. Maker of wood-cuts, designs for book 
jackets, New Yorker covers... 


SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, O.P. 


WW 


Gay 4S L] 30 cents for the set of six small cards 
lele 6-50 CL] $1.00 for the set of six large cards 
es eedies)s) [) $1.25 FOR ALL TWELVE CARDS 
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SE ew en, LN Painter and artist in textiles who has had several New EN 
Shon) parbocroorssacocr aapa docbbontoraso-boao bean eer FNS York one-man shows; pupil of Sir William Rothenstein 7 
i and winner of the English Rome Prize... AN 
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OSCAR OGG. Calligrapher and letter designer; au- 
thor of “An Alphabet Source Book”... 


NINA BARR WHEELER. World’s Fair muralist, 
illustrator of books for children, and of one volume 
in the “Christ Life Series’... 
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Stocks are limited. We urge you to act quickly! 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


The High Altar and Reredos of St. Ambrose Church, Bridgeport, Conn. are seen to advantage 
against a finely grained wooden wainscoating. The upper walls of the Sanctuary are in a soft 
gray, while the cornice and ribs are executed in an architectural limestone color. The fields of 


the spandrels are richly decorated with a soft gothic pattern in blue on a ground of pure gold. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. “™ New York City 


RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE INTERIOR DECORATION CONSISTING OF THE HIGH ALTAR AND TESTER, SIDE ALTARS, ALTAR 
RAIL, PAINTED DECORATION, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIXES & CANDLESTICKS 


+s LITURGICAL ARTS 
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“Everyone present had a sense of privilege as sharing an important and his- 
toric event.” — Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., in America. 


“The first national liturgical week marks a period in the Church’s life in our 
country.” — Editorial in Orate Fratres. 


“Never have we heard less phrases, less verbalizing.” — Reverend H. A. Rein- 
hold in The Commonweal. 


THAT is why the Benedictine Liturgical Conference has made available in full, all that 
was said, both in papers and discussions, at America’s first national 


Liturgical Week 


October 21-25, 1940 


held in Chicago, Illinois, under the patronage of the Most Reverend Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 


Copies now available 


A liturgical library in one volume — $1.50 postpaid 


Address orders to The Benedictine Liturgical Conference, 528 High Street, Newark, New Jersey 


REPRINTS 


sf i There are a limited number of the following 
228.€AST-ISO.STREET NEW YORK.NY, TeL:MO-9-0242. 0% reprints available 
Liturgical Requirements for Sacred Vessels 


announces that The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred Vessels 


DPD: ADALBE RT HOE RGER | A. ea Carey 


(These two articles, fully illustrated, 
form one reprint) 25 cents 


has joined its staff as The Textile Appurtenances for the Altar 


; : ‘ The Reverend William J. Lallou 
Designer & Vice President and William R. Talbot 


(Illustrated) 10 cents 


F : The Exposition Throne and Monstrance 
Mr. Hoerger’s background has been obtained The Reverend Edwin Reen 


through 20 years service to the Church as (Illustrated) 10 cents 
A : : Why Employ an Architect? 

Designer and Director for the Edw. F. Cald The Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 10 cents 

well & Co., of New York and the late Samuel 


These four reprints will be mailed 


Yellin of Philadelphia. postpaid for fifty cents 
He will continue his policy of placing him- Four cents postage for single reprints. 
self at the disposal of the Church, without Stamps will be accepted in payment. 


obligation for such service as he may be {legs address tiie creas 
Lirureicat Arts Society, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


permitted to render. 
Fredk. W. Bergmueller, President 
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os HE Rambusch Organization offers the 
tefurnishing of the entire Sanctuary of 
St. Joseph’s Church, New Haven, as a com- 
manding example of its ability in the field of 
ecclesiastical decoration. High Altar and 
Tester, High Altar Tabernacle, Crucifix and 
Candlesticks; Christ the King Altar, Crucifix 
and Candlesticks; Altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
Crucifix and Candlesticks; Altar Rail, Parapet, 
Lectern, boys benches and screens, permanent 
stalls and screens, movable stalls and prie 
dieux,, Sedelia, Credence, Acolyte stools, Sanc- 
tuary wall wainscoating, carpet, Sanctuary 
Lamps, painting, decorating and lighting 
fixtures ate the handiwork of Rambusch, 
Designers and Craftsmen. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~~ New York City 


HIGH ALTAR, St. Joseph's Church, New Haven, Conn. 
The Rev. James P. Keating, LLD., Pastor 


Yow’re in the Army Now-—y tere Ficklen REPRINTS OF THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL 
4 ' ho AVAILABLE, BUT If IS WISE TO ORDER 
NOW, OR T1- MAY BE TOO LATE: 
Liturgical Requirements for Sacred Vessels 

The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie 
The Craftsmanship of Sacred Vessels 

A. Graham Carey 


(These two articles are fully illustrated and form 
one reprint) 25 cenls 


The Textile Appurtenances of the Altar 
The Reverend Williams J. Lallou 
and William R. ‘Talbot 


were —- go , (Illustrated) 10 cents 
FICKLEM Ua pie Genie — 
gat tanec ecenissce of Liturgical: Arte?” The Exposition Throne and Monstrance 
Recognition is always welcome! The Reverend Edwin Ryan 
This piquant cartoon ts here reproduced (Illustrated) 10 cents 


by permission and course oe the Hee 
i S: t es Moines, . hy * 
oa ee The Liturgical Construction of the Altar 


The Reverend Edwin Ryan 10 cents 
WHY NOT SEND LITURGICAL ARTS TO A Four cents postage for single reprints 
SOLDIER FRIEND AT CAMP? Stamps will be accepted in payment 
Oi SOLESMES RECORDS 


cg 12 records — 24 recordings. 
GIy GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ARMY (By special arrangement with RCA Victor) Twelve 
AND NAVY CHAPLAINS dollars tor set. 


The cost is slight — $2.00 a year, four issues Check must accompany each order 


Please address the Secretary, LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL AGNUS DEI TABERNACLE 
Church of Saint Andrew Avellino 
Flushing, New York 


Very Reverend Francis-J. Oechsler, $.T.L., Pastor 
Henry J. McGill, A.I.A., Architect 


SUMMIT. S: bt Daas 


SUMMIT BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Designers and craftsmen in metal since 1905 


Henry P. Mertel, President Louts J. Pascale, Treasurer 


UNion 7-4403, 4556 


FURNITURE 
SCULPTURE 
esocose CARVING & 


ALBERT WOOD ¢ FIVE SONS 


PORT WASHINGTON LONG ISLAND N Y 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


EMIL FREI iwc 
3934 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Lii J 


OF of the 


windows in 
Saint 

Mary’ s Church 
Taylorville 
Ilinots 


North Bergen, New Jersey 


UNion 744034556 


Tabernacle 
nN 


Repoussé and Cast Work 


In College of the 
Holy Name, 
Oakland, California 


Designed by 


Henry A. Minton, 
Architect 


SUMMIT BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


Designers and craftsmen in metal since 1905 
Manufacturers of Agnus Dei tabernacles 


Henry P. Merren, President Louts J. Pascae, Treasurer 


Executed by 


SUMMIT 
STUDIOS 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


St. John Bosco Chapel, Hope Haven, Marrero, Louisiana 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter M. H. Wynhoven, Director General of Hope Haven 
Diboll-Kessels & Associates, Architects 


RAMBUSCH 
Dea Tadteeiet ca) Coulersen 


2West 45th St New York City 


~ 


AT ST. JOHN BOSCO CHAPEL, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE ENTIRE INTERIOR 


DESIGNED by Lauren Ford and Frances Delehanty expressly 
for Liturgical Arts. Miss Ford (cards 1, 2, 4, 5) is a well-known 
painter and will be remembered as the author of two illustrated 
books for children—The Little Book about God and The Ageless 
Story. Miss Delehanty (card 3) has painted murals, illustrated 
Justine B. Ward's books on the chant. 

All cards are 5%@ by 414 inches, folded, with appropriate 
greetings on the inside page; envelopes are included, The cards 
are printed in dark green (1), dark blue (2), black (3, 5), dark 
brown (4), 

Price; 5 cents per card — minimum order of ten cards, Post- 
paid, Order your cards now and avoid the usual last minute 
rush, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


LINDENTHALER - SALIGA STUDIOS 
DESIGNERS AND CARVERS IN WOOD 
STUDIO—202 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CRUCIFIX IN THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF 
MOUNT CARMEL, MOUNT CARMEL, CONNECTICUT. 
THE REVEREND JAMES J. McCORMICK, PASTOR. 
LAFARGE AND KNOX, ARCHITECTS 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
CROSS, 


FIGURES, STATIONS 
AND CHURCH DECORATIONS 


OF THE 
IN WOOD 


Address your orders to Miss Lauren Ford, Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, or to the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


All checks or money orders should be made payable to Lauren Ford. 


Cards will be mailed for each purchaser from Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, if enclosed in addressed and stamped envelopes and 
sent in packages of at /east twenty to Miss Ford. 


SOLESMES RECORDS: These records can now be purchased 
for eleven dollars for the set. You save two dollars (the cost of 
one year’s subscription to Liturgical Arts) if you order directly 
through this office. Please send your check with your order. 
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